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^NE  of  our  competitions,  which  closed  on  January  15th, 
was  designed  to  furnish  an  answer  to  the  question 
"Whataretbe  twenty- five  best  novels  in  the  English  language?" 
Readers  were  invited  to  send  in  lists:  and  several  hundred 
were  received  in  answer  to  the  request.  Each  list  was  treated 
as  a  ballot  paper;  and  the  best  twenty-five  novels  was  deter- 
mined by  the  votes  thus  registered.  In  all,  the  large  number 
of  352  novels  were  voted  upon,  but  the  following  twenty-five 
secured  the  largest  number  of  votes. — Family  Herald  and 
Montreal  Star. 


Uncle  Tom's  Cabin Stowe 

David  Copperfleld Dickens 

Ivanhoe Scott 

Vanity  Fair Thackeray 

Lorna  Doone Blackmore 

Jane  Eyre Bronte 

Ben  Hur Wallace 

Adam    Bede Kllot 

Jobn  Halifax,  Gentleman IVlulock 

Scarlet  Letter  - Hawthorne 

Robinson  Crusoe Defoe 

Last  Days  or  Pompeii Lytton 

Vicar  of  Wakefield ■  Goldsmith 
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U.    Kast  Lynne Wood 

15.  The  Mill  on  the  Floss Eliot 

16.  Beside   the   Bonnie  Brier  Bush 

Ian   Uaclaren 

17.  Kenilworth  Scott 

18.  Waverley .   ..Scott 

19.  Pickwick  Papers Dickens 

20.  Henry  Esmond  Thackeray 

21.  Westward  Ho „ Eingsley 

22.  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop Dickens 

23.  Oliver  Twist  Dickens 

24.  Tom  Brown's  School  Days Hughes 

26.    Heart  of  Midlothian Scott 


We  carry  all  of  the  above  list  in  Neat  Cloth.  Bindinirs,  at  30  Cents  and  TTpwards, 
Postpaid;  except    "Ben  Hur,"   which  is  $1.'25  postpaid. 


GEO.  Q.  GflUUON  fi  SONS  GO,. 

LEADING  BOOK  CONCERN  OF  THE  STATE.  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 


,SflLT  IiflKE  CITY,   UTAH. 


and  Parasols 
Made  to  Order, 
Covered  and  Repaired. 


AH  Work 

Guaranteed. 


THESALTLAKE  UMBRELLA  WORKS 

M.  MAlfER,  Prop. 

Office.  136  E.  Fi.st  SoutL  St.  2  Doors  East  of  Old  City  Hall 

MAIL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 


Whatever  Style  of  Pens 
You  Adopt  in  Your  School 

We  are  sure  to  be  able  to  suit  you, 
either  in  the  ordinary  style,  or  pens 
for  vertical  writing. 
Ask  your  stationer  for  them  or  place 
them  on  your  requisitions  and  do 
not  be  satisfied  unless  you  get 


— lesterbrooh's. 


li  ESIiBROOK  lEl  PEN  CO. 


Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


26  John  Street,  Hew  York. 


cBTAw    6URED  AT  HOME    "'^«'« 


MISS  JOSIE  WILLIS,  POGATELLO,  IDAHO. 

Miss  Willis,  whose  picture  is  given  above,  writes  as  follows:  "Drs.  Shores  have  done  so  much 
good  that  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  other  women  to  publicly  state  the  facts  in  my  case.  I  have  suffered  for 
over  a  year  with  Catarrh.  My  head  and  nose  stopped  up  so  I  could  hardly  breathe,  and  it  made 
me  so  nervous  that  I  could  not  sleep  nights.  I  was  gradually  getting  thinner  and  thinner — 
lost  my  appetite,  and  spent  a  small  fortune  trying  patent  medicines,  'treatments'  and  doctors  to  no 
avail.  Seeing  Drs.  Shores'  name  and  some  frank  testimonials  in  the  paper,  I  wrote  them  and  began 
their  treatment.  I  have  now  been  under  their  care  four  months,  and  today  I  am  well  and  sound. 
Not  a  trace  of  my  trouble  remains,  and  I  sleep  like  a  baby.  They  are  certainly  competent  and 
deserving  specialists. — Josie  A.  Willis,  Pocatello,  Idaho." 

ALL    DISEASES. 

These  Master  Specialists  not  only  cur«  Catarrh,  but  they  cure  Bronchitis,  Neuralisria,  Heart  Disease,  Dys- 
pepsia, Skin  Disease,  Blood  Disease,  KUeutiiatlsm,  Malaria.  Nervous  Disease,  Kidney  Diseases,  Female  Com- 
plaints, Insomnia,  Dysentry,  Paralysis,  Rickets.  Scrofula,  Consumption  in  the  lirat  f-tase.  Liver  Disease,  Dis- 
eases of  the  Bowels,  Sciatica,  Spinal  Diseases,  Rupture,  Stricture,  and  all  Chronic  Diseases. 

Prices  and  terms,  within  reach  of  all.    Consultation  and  advice  free  to  all  at  the  office  or  by  letter. 


$5 


Af|  A  Month,  Medicines  Free,  for  all  Ca- 


tarrhal  Chronic  Diseases. 


OFFICE  HOURS:  Daily,  10  a.  m.  to  5  p.  ni. 
Every  Eveni  ng,  7  to  8  p.  m.  Sundays,  10  a.  m. 
to  noon. 


IF  YOU  lilVE  OUT  OF  TOWN 
\A/E?ITCr    ^^'    Chores    &    Shores    for 
•  V  1  V  1   1   L^   their  new  symptom  list  and 
get  their  advice  tree. 


DRS.  SHORES  &  SHORES, 

EXPERT  SPECIALISTS. 

HARMON  BLOCK.  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

Entrance,  Room  210.  34  E.  2nd  South  It. 

(When  writing   please   mention  this  paper.) 


Just  Published  nfi  Child's  Life  of  Our  Savior," 


An  Excellent  Tex;  Book  for  Interme- 
diate Classes  in  Sunday  Schools 
and  Primary  Associations. 

PARENTS,  teachers  and  children  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  that  we  have 
issued  from  our  press  a  new  book, 
entitled  "A  Childs'  Life  of  Our  Savior," 
by  Elder  Wm.  A.  Morton,  author  of  the 
"Gospel  Primer,"  "Primary  Helper," 
etc. 

This  latest  publication  has  received  the 
approval  of  the  Church  Auihonties  and 
has  been  carefully  revised  by  Elder  J. 
M.  S-jodahl,  who  spent  considerable  time 
as  a  missionary  in  the  land  of  Palestine. 
The  book,  consisting  of  116  pages,  is 
wriiten  in  a  very  interesting  style;  it  is 
printed  in  new  type  throughout,  and 
bound  in  full  cloth,  limp. 

In  the  forepart  of  the  volume  is  a 
beautifully  Coloied  Map  of  Palestine 
in  the  time  of  t  hrist,  so  that  the  child- 
ren can  locate  the  different  cities,  towns 
and  villages  which  the  Savior  visited, 
and  in  which  He  performed  so  many 
mighty  works. 

The  book  will  be  ready  for  mailing  on 
or  before  June  1st,  and  will  be  sent, 
postpaid,  for  20  cents. 

Send  orders  to 

GEO.  Q.  CANNON  &  SONS  CO., 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


UTAH  COAL 

CASTLE  GATE  jt 
and  WINTER  QUARTERS 

^ LUMP,  NUT  AND  SLACK. 

Anthracite  All  Sizes. 

D.J.  SHARP,  Agt., 

78  S.  Main  St.  Telephone  429. 

(When  writing   please 


There's  Only 

One  Railroad 

That  operates  its  trains  on  the  famous  block 
system  between  Omaha  and  Chicago; 

That  lights  its  trains  by  electrjcity  throughout; 

That  uses  the  celebrated  electric  berth  reading 
lamp; 

And  that  road  is  the 

CHIOXGO,  MILWAUKEE, 

&  ST.  PAUL. 

It  also  operates  steam-heated  vestibuled  trains, 
carrying  the  latest  private  compartment 
cars,  library  buffet  smoking  cars,  and  palace 
drawing-room  sleepers. 

Parlor  cars,  free  reclining  chair  cars  and  the  very 
best  dining  car  service. 

For  lowest  rates  to  any  point  east,  apply  to  ticket 

agents,  or  address 

L.  L.  DOWNING, 

Commercial  Agt. 

*M  aoatb,  WMt  Tempi*  St.,  Salt  I>k*  atjr. 

mention  this  paper. ) 


SAYS  '~  ~  - 

"F(jr  tidily  tisc  it  uv.>t  oiily  imparts  a  soft,- 
velvety  sinuutUaei.s  to  th'-'  face  but  \ijiliite  many 
other  prepav:i.tiou3.  I  tiud  it  i^J  oi  positive  benefit 
.to  the  skiu." 

She  refers  to  llic  retiiiKiied 

POZZONI'S  MEDICATED  CaMPLEXiON  POWDERS, 

YoK  miiy  ii«t  believe  Ihis.  su  send  lu  ^^ 

,.  W  pOZZONI.  ST.  LOUIS,  MOj^For.  Free  S)-niple.     *  ' 
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Dr.  CHARCOT'S  TONIC  TABLETS 

are  the  only  positivelv  guaranteed  remedy  tor 
the  Drink  Habit,  Nervousness  and  Melancholy 
caused  by  strong  drink. 

WE  GUARANTEE  FOUR  BOXES 

to  cure  any  case  with  a    positive   -writteu 
guarantee  or  refund  the  money,  and  to  de- 
stroy the  appetite  for  intosicating  liquors. 
THE  TABLETS  CAN  BE  GIVEN  WITHOUT 
KMOWLEDOE  OF  THE  PATIENT. 

STRONG  OR!NKXTnf&h%^o- 

not  hesitate;  you  take  uo  risk.  Upon  receipt 
of  Siooowe  will  mail  vou  four  (4)  boxes  and 
positive  writteu  guarantee  to  cure  or  re- 
fund your  money.  Single  boxes  §3.00.  At 
Store  or  by  mail. 

F.  C.  SCHRAMM,  DRUGGIST.  McCORIIICKJLOCK,  SALT  LAKE  fITY. 


Oreflon  Siion  Line  R.  R., 

Operating  liil  miles  of  Railroad 
through  the  thriving  States  of 

UTAH,  IDAHO,  WYOMING. 

OREGON  and  MONTANA. 


THE  ONLY  ROAD 

to  BUTTE,  HELENA,  PORTLAND, 
and  the  North  Pacific  Coast. 


Poor  Daily  Trains  Between 
SAIiT  LAKE  CITY  and  OODEN 

The  POPULAR  LIjlE  to  all  Utah  jQlnlDg  Disttdets 

THE  ONLY  ROAD  TO  MERCUR. 


THE  FASTEST  SERVICE 
In  Connection  with  the 

UNION    PACIFIC    SYSTEM 

TO  AXJj  POINTS  EAST. 


Buy  your  tickets    via   the    "SHORT    LINE," 

Utah's  Fastest  and  Best  Railroad. 

City  Ticket  Office,  100  W.  2nil  South,  Salt  Lake  City. 

S.  W.  ECCLEa,  D.  E.  BUKLEY, 

Qen'l  Traffic  Mgr.         Qan.  Pasa.  &  Ticket  Agt 
W.  H.  BANOBOFT, 
YtM-FrMldent  and  Qen'l  Manager. 


CURRENT  TIME  TABE. 


IN  EFFECT  JUNE   1,    189». 


LEAVES  SALT  LAKE  CITT. 
No.   3— For  ProTO,  orand  Junction  and  all 

points  Ea8t 8:S0  a.  m. 

No.   *— For  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  all 

points  East B06p.  m. 

No.  6— For  Bingham,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Manti, 
Belknap,  Klchfleld  and    all    Intermediate 

points  8:00  a.m. 

No.   8— For  Eureka,  Payson,  ProTO  and  all 

Intermediate  points 6:00  p.  m. 

No.   3 — For  Ogden  and  the  West 9:06 p.m. 

No.    1— For  Ogden  and  the  West 9:45  p.m. 

No.  «.-For  Park  City s  2S  a.  m. 

No.    9— For  Ogden,  intermediate  and  West. .12:30  p.  m. 

AREIVE8  AT  SALT  LAKS  CITT. 

No.  1— From  Bingham,  ProTO,  Grand  Junc- 
tion and  the  East 8:30p.  ra. 

No,  8 — From  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  the 
•last _ S:55p,m. 

No.  5— From  Prove,  Bingham,  Eureka,  Belk- 
nap, KIcbfleld,  Uanti  and  Intermediate 
points 6:36  p,m. 

No.  2— From  Ogden  and  the  West 8:20  a  m. 

No.  4 — From  Ogden  and  the  West 7:55  p.  m! 

No.  7— From  Eureka,  Payson,  Provo  and  ail 
Intermediate  points 10:00  a.  m 

No.  41.— Arrives  from  Park  City  and  inter- 
mediate points  at 6'45p.m 

No.  10— From  Ogden  and  Intermediate polnts,3:10p!  m. 
Only  line  running  through  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping 

Oars  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake 

Olty  to  Denver  via  Grand  Junction,  and  Salt  Lake  Olty 

to  Kansas  Olty  and  Chicago  via  Colorado  points. 

TICKET  OFFICE,  108  W.  SECOND  SOUTH  STREET. 
POSTOFriCS  OOBNBB. 

D.  0.  DODGE,    8.  H.  BABOOOK,    F.  A.  WADLKGH, 
aen'l  If  anagar,    TrafQo  Manager.    Oaa'l  Paas.  Agt . 


WHIM   WRITINS    PLIASI    IflNTIOM    THIS    PAPER. 


WALKER'S    STORE 


n  $3.75  SILiK   UlVlBt^EIiLiH. 

All  women  know  the  economy  there  is  in  a  silk  um- 
brella; being  equally  appropriate  in  sunshine  or  rain.  We 
have  just  received  some  new  ones  which  are  worth  telling 
about,  for  they  are  the  newest  in  umbrellas  for  women — 
that  is  they  are  made  with  very  light  frames,  quite  as  light 
in  weight  as  a  parasol,  which  at  once  commends  them.  Cover- 
ings are  of  excellent  quality  dark  blue  silk,  24  inch  size, 
^^  handles  of  pretty  Dresden  ware — an  umbrella  at  the  smallest 
price,  we  think,  ever  marked  on  ones  of  equal  goodness. 
Mind   that — equal   goodness.        We   don't   say   this    is    the 

lowest  priced  umbrella  to  be  had,  but  the  quality-for-price   is  what  counts  in  true 

economy. 

10  Reiurnefl  and  flciino  Missionaries  and 
msidino  Eiders  oi  Missions. 

iSrethren: 

We  are  compiling  a  Hymn  and  Tune  Book  specially  designed  for 
missionary  use.  In  order  to  incorporate  into  it  all  the  hymns  and  songs  now 
in  use  which  have  proven  of  most  service,  we  ask  you  to  send  us  a  list  of 
such  as  in  your  experience  have  proven  the  most  valuable.  Please  do  this 
at  the  earliest  moment  possible,  as  Professor  Stephens  is  now  compiling, 
arranging  and  simplifying  the  work  for  special  adaptation  to  the  book. 

You  may  address  your  list,  accompanied  with  any  remark  you  feel  to 
make,  either  to  Professor  E.  Stephens,  35  Alameda  Avenue,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  or  to 

GEORGE  0.  CANNON  &  SONS  CO., 
11  k  13  Main  St,  Salt  Lake  Cit;, 
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A  GREAT  DOME.  sands    from  abroad  who  visit  the  capital 

city  of  Utah  every  year. 

Most  of  our    adult    and    many    of    our  It  is  now  over    thirty   years  since  this 

younger  readers  are  familiar  with  the  ap-  immense  hall  was  constructed,  and  only 
pearance  of  the  Tabernacle  in  Salt  Lake  I  those  who  saw  it  while  in  course  of  erec- 
City.       Those    of    them    who    have    not  i   tion  would  be  familiar  with  what  is  here 


'IHF.     lAllKRNACLE,    SALT    LAKE    CITV,    IN    COURSE    OF   CONSTRUCTION. 


visited    it    liavc  no  doubt    seen    pictures 
and  read  descriptions  of  it.     The  Taber- 


shown  in  the  pii  ture — a    sectional    view 
of    the    arciied    roof    before    completion. 


nacle  is  an  object  of  admiration  not  only  1  At  the    time  of  building   it  was    believed 
to  the    people  of  Utah    but  to  the    thou-  I  that  the  roof  of  the  Tabernacle  was  with 
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one  exception  the  largest  self  supporting 
arch  in  America,  and  the  greatest  one  in 
the  world  constructed  wholly  of  wood. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  it  to-day,  for 
there  are  arches  of  much  longer  span  in 
more  recent  architectural  works.  These 
however  are  generally  made  of  iron. 
The  great  cantilever  bridge  across  the 
Forth  river,  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
is  formed  of  iron  arches  each  spanning  a 
distance  of  1700  feet — nearly  one-third 
of  a  mile. 

The  reason  for  constructing  the  frame- 
work of  the  Tabernacle  roof  with  wood  is 
obvious  when  it  is  remembered  that  at 
the  time  it  was  built  there  were  no  rail- 
roads here,  and  what  iron  was  used  then 
had  to  be  hauled  with  teams  from  the 
Missouri  river,  a  distance  of  a  thousand 
miles. 

As  may  be  seen  by  examining  the 
picture,  the  arched  roof  of  the  Taber- 
nacle is  composed  of  a  series  of  lattice 
trusses  or  girders.  These  are  of  wood, 
and  the  cross  pieces  of  the  lattice 
work  are  fastened  together  with  wooden 
pins.  The  ends  of  each  truss  rest  upon 
sandstone  pillars,  three  feet  wide,  nine 
in  length  and  from  fourteen  to  twenty 
feet  high.  There  are  forty-four  of  these 
pillars  surrounding  the  building.  The 
span  of  the  arched  roof  from  side  to  side 
is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  from 
end  to  end  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
The  distance  from  the  floor  to  the  ceil- 
ing in  the  highest  part  is  seventy  feet. 
The  width  of  the  truss  work  is  ten  feet, 
making  the  height  of  the  outer  part  of 
the  roof  eighty  feet.  By  noticing  the 
exposed  part  of  the  trusses  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  roof  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  arches  are  all  braced  to- 
gether with  cross  pieces  of  wood,  thus 
making  a  very  firm  and  compact  frame- 
work, easily  capable  of  supporting  its 
own  weight  and    that  of  the    iron    sheet- 


ing which  covers  the  outside.  The  ceiling 
of  the  building  is  composed  of  lath 
and  plaster. 

The  engraving  on  the  previous  page 
is  from  an  old  photograph  taken  at  the 
time  the  roof  was  being  built,  which  was 
between  the  years  1865  and  1867. 


ROSA  BONHEUR. 


High  on  the  list  of  distinguished 
women  of  our  century  stands  the  name 
of  Rosa  Bonheur,  the  famous  animal 
painter,  who  passed  away  in  her  78th 
year,  on  Ma}'  25th  last. 

The  life  of  this  truly  great  artist  offers 
a  striking  example  of  brilliant  success 
achieved  through  hard  and  persevering 
efforts  under  conditions  that  would  have 
deterred  many  a  woman  of  less  sturdy 
spirit  and  sustained  singleness  of  pur- 
pose. 

Rosa  Bonheur  was  born  in  Bordeaux, 
March  16,  1822.  She  was  the  eldest  of 
four  children.  Her  father  was  a  teacher 
of  drawing.  Her  mother  died  when 
Rosa  was  only  seven  years  old.  Then 
the  poor  drawing  master  went  to  Paris 
with  his  children  and  eked  out  with 
difficulty  a  precarious  livelihood.  There 
were  many  schools  where  he  gave  les- 
sons in  drawing,  and  he  had  many 
private  pupils  whom  he  taught  at  their 
homes.  An  old  woman  was  hired  to 
take  care  of  the  children  and  be  cook, 
housekeeper  and  girl-of-all-work.  Rosa 
was  left  entirely  to  herself.  She  profited 
by  her  liberty  to  go  daily  to  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  where  she  gathered  wild 
flowers,  in  what  was  then  a  rough  subur- 
ban wood,  where  people  went  hunting. 
Her  father  did  not  wish  Rosa  to  go 
there,  fearing  that  she  might  fall  into 
the  hands  of  tramps.  So  he  asked  a 
schoolmistress  to  receive  Rosa  as  a  free 
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pupil.  Instead  of  paying  for  her,  M. 
Bonheur  was  to  give  as  many  drawing 
lessons  as  might  be  wanted  of  him. 
The  school  was  on  the  Chaillot  side  of 
the  Champs  Elysees  and  near  the  Arch 
of  Triumph,  was  highly  genteel,  and 
filled  with  young  ladies  of  great  middle- 
class  expectations.  The  drawing  pro- 
fessor's child  horrified  them.  Her  hair 
was  neglected.  She  was  dressed  in 
coarse  and  incongruous  clothing;  her 
face  was  tanned  like  a  gypsy's.  It  was 
evident  that  no  careful  mama  or 
governess  had  ever  made  her  wear  a 
poke  bonnet.  The  hands  and  arms  were 
red  and  scratched,  and,  in  short,  the 
idea  among  the  young  misses  was  that 
Rosa  was  common  and  unclean.  The 
motherless  little  girl  was  ignorant  not 
only  of  grammar,  but  of  writing  and 
arithmetic.  She  had  learned  the  alpha- 
bet to  read  on  wet  days  some  odd 
volumes  of  Buffon's  Natural  History, 
which  had  been  given  to  her  father  by 
an  insolvent  pupil.  Her  genteel  class- 
fellows  thought  it  a  shame  for  the  mis- 
tress to  introduce  such  a  young  Bohe- 
mian among  them.  They  combined  to 
snub  and  torment  her.  She  disliked 
them,  but  did  not  dare  to  express  her 
feelings  in  words.  The  pencil  afforded 
her  a  weapon  for  executing  vengeance. 
Rosa  joined  the  drawing-class  to  be 
able  to  see  her  father  often,  and  made 
rapid  progress.  She  caricatured  the 
girls  who  were  most  aggressive  in  perse- 
cuting her.  The  schoolmistress  took 
their  part.  At  some  grand  school 
solemnity,  a  portrait  of  her — not  flat- 
tered— and  done  on  copybook  paper, 
was  found  on  every  desk.  General 
laughter  led  to  inquiry.  Rosa  was  ex- 
pelled when  it  was  discovered  that  it 
was  she  who  had  provoked  the  hilarity. 
Her  school  experiences  made  her  the 
quiet  but  irreconcilable  enemy  of  Philis- 


tinism. In  the  chronicles  of  the  fash- 
ionable world,  the  name  of  Rosa  Bonheur 
has  never  appeared.  She  went  her  way 
in  silence  and  kept  aloof  from  frivolous 
lion-hunters.  She  had  much  honest 
pride,  no  vanity,  and  never  had  a  taste 
for  those  triumphs  which  ladies  most 
desire.  In  all  her  life  she  never  solic- 
ited the  patronage  of  a  great  man  or 
asked  a  journalist  for  a  puff. 

When  Rosa  Bonheur  returned  home 
from  school,  she  repented  of  her  past 
naughtiness.  I'he  old  woman  died,  and 
Raymond  Bonheur  could  not  afford  to 
hire  another  servant.  His  eldest  daughter 
Rosa  took  pity  on  him  and  put  her 
shoulder  to  the  wheel.  She  replaced  the 
dead  mother.  Brothers  and  sisters  fell 
in.  Their  state  developed  the  affections 
and  the  will  of  Rosa,  who  had  naturally 
a  deal  of  character.  A  sense  of  respon- 
sibility grew  up,  and  brought  precocious 
wisdom  to  her.  She  became  the  pre- 
ceptress of  the  youthful  band.  But  her 
acquirements  were  very  limited.  The 
only  thing  that  she  could  do  well  was  to 
use  her  pencil.  A  family  drawing  class 
was  formed.  Rosa  was  the  teacher.  In 
the  evening  her  father  looked  over  her 
sketches  and  those  of  his  younger  chil- 
dren. She  also  had  a  turn  for  modelling. 
The  discovery  of  a  stratum  of  pipe-clay 
in  the  ditch  near  Chaillot  enabled  her  to 
find  material  at  no  cost.  One  of  her 
brothers  grew  up  to  be  a  sculptor;  an- 
other an  animal  and  landscape  painter. 
The  second  sister  directed  the  School  of 
Design  in  the  Rue  Dupuytrin.  Rosa 
always,  from  a  feeling  of  generosity, 
abstained  from  exhibiting  at  the  Champs 
Elysees  after  her  brother  Isidore  began 
to  send  there  sheep  painted  in  the  high- 
lands of  Auvergne. 

Rosa  Bonheur  was  nineteen  years  old 
when  she  exhibited  her  first  pictures  at 
the  Salon.      They  were    both    small,  one 
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representing  two  rabbits  and  the  other 
goats  and  sheep.  Neither  caused  much 
remark,  but  the  following  year  the  artist 
traveled  in  Auvergne,  and  worked  very 
hard  on  studies  for  her  "Red  Oxen  of 
the  Cantal. "  This  picture  brought  Rosa 
Bonheur  her  first  award,  a  gold  medal 
of  the  third  class.  But  her  first  great 
success  was  made  in  1844,  when  she 
exhibited  "Plowing  in  the  Nivernais, " 
now  in  the  Luxembourg.  Jt  was  a 
marvelous  work  for  a  girl  of  twenty-two. 
She  made  the  studies  for  it  at  the  same 
time  as  those  for  the  "Oxen,"  when  she 
trudged  alone  through  the  Cantal. 

After  her  first  success  Rosa  Bonheur's 
life  had  been  comparatively  uneventful, 
unless  the  succession  of  triumphs  by 
which  she  became  recognized  as  the 
greatest  woman  painter  of  modern  times 
be  regarded  as  eventful. 

The  latter  years  of  the  artist's  life 
were  saddened  by  successive  bereave- 
ments, which  finally  left  her  quite  alone 
in  the  world. 

The  Empress  Eugenie  decorated  Rosa 
Bonheur  with  the  Legion  of  Honor  on 
June  10,  18ti5.  In  January,  1870,  the 
artist  received  the  order  of  Leopold  of 
Belgium. 


SEA-FARHINQ. 


There  are  land-farmers  and  sea-farmers, 
and  each  of  these  classes  composes  a 
large  percentage  of  the  world's  pro- 
ducers. Unlike  the  land-farmer,  the  sea- 
farmer  reaps  and  gathers  crops  where  he 
does  not  sow  nor  cultivate;  and  while 
one  confines  his  labors  to  a  small  patch 
of  earth,  the  other  extends  his  over  the 
boundless  ocean.  The  sea-farmer,  though 
he  does  not  have  to  plant  before  reaping, 
is  much  less  fortunate  than  his  brother 
on  the  land.     He  has  to  face  perils  that 


are  unknown  to  those  who  live  on  the 
soil;  and  every  time  he  goes  forth  to  his 
daily  avocation  he  takes  his  life  in  his 
hands,  not  knowing  what  fate  may 
overtake  him  before  he  again  reaches 
the  shore. 

It  is  difficult  for  people  born  and 
reared  in  these  inland  valleys  to  get  an 
idea  of  the  extensiveness  of  the  fishing 
industry  as  carried  on  along  the  coasts 
of  nearly  all  countries  the  world  over. 
With  most  of  us  tish  is  an  expensive 
luxury  only  to  be  enjoyed  occasionally, 
but  with  many  peoples  both  civilized 
and  uncivilized  it  forms  a  staple  article 
of  diet.  It  is  their  staff  of  life.  It  is 
eaten  in  various  styles  of  preparation: 
sometimes  fresh  and  raw,  or  pickled, 
dried,  boiled,  broiled,  fried  or  baked. 
Some  people  not  only  live  principally  on 
a  fish  diet  themselves,  but  even  feed 
their  cattle  with  the  same  kind  of  food. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have 
crossed  the  Atlantic  or  have  been  out  to 
sea  anywhere  will  have  noticed,  some- 
times hundreds  of  miles  from  land, 
groups  of  little  fishing  smacks  tossing 
about  on  the  waves.  In  these  small 
vessels  their  occupants  remain  for  days 
at  a  time;  exposed  to  all  kinds  of 
weather  and  without  any  covering,  seek- 
ing to  earn  a  scant  livelihood. 

Many  sea-coast  towns  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  are  maintained  entirely  by  the 
fishing  industry.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  in  northern  latitudes,  where  on  ac- 
count of  the  severe  climate,  vegetable 
products  are  limited.  The  chief  industry 
of  Norway  is  that  of  fishing.  Its  sea- 
waters  abound  with  cod  and  herring  and 
its  streams  with  trout  and  salmon. 
Whale  fishing  is  also  engaged  in  by  the 
Norwegians,  and  they  export  great  quan- 
tities of  oil  as  well  as  cured  fish.  The 
peoples  of  Greenland,  Iceland,  the  Faroe, 
the    Orkney  and    other    islands    of     the 
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northern  Atlantic  derive  their  living  al- 
most entirely  from  fishing.  The  banks 
of  Newfoundland  are  celebrated  for  the 
cod-fish  there  abounding,  and  the  island 
of  Newfoundland  is  chiefly  supported 
by  its  fisheries.     England  also  has  many 


fishing  grounds.  Yarmouth,  on  the  east- 
ern coast,  is  noted  for  its  herrings  or 
"bloaters." 

In  our  own  country  we  have  extensive 
cod  and  mackerel  fisheries  on  the  coasts 
of  Maine  and    Massachusetts,  and  oyster 
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fisheries  in  Maryland.  Then  there  are 
the  seal  fisheries  of  Alaska  and  other 
places. 


Besides  all  these  the  lakes  and  streams 
of  different  countries  yield  their  supply 
of  food    for   man.      Indeed  it  is  difficult 
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to  say  whether  the  land  or  the  water 
contributes  the  greater  amount  to  the 
wants  of  man.  Food,  clothing  and  fuel, 
the  three   principal  lequirements  of  the 


quantities   from   the  sea    as  well   as  from 
the  soil. 

The  fish  industry  not  only  employs  the 
men  and  boys  who  go  out  to  do  the  catch- 


human    family,    are    obtained    in    great      ing,    but    it    furnishes    work  for   women 
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and  children,  who  in  many  places  are 
engaged  in  the  cleaning  and  curing  of 
the  finny  creatures. 


THE   BROWN   BOYS'    FARH. 

CHAPTER    VII. 


The  Trapper's  Story. 


Mr.  Evans,  with  his  usual  generosity, 
insisted  upon  going  over  to  the  Knowles 
ranch  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter  to 
look  after  things,  so  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Knowles  could  remain  with  the  boys. 
They  finally,  after  long  discussions,  ac- 
cepted the  kind  offer,  and  he  started  out 
as  soon  as  he  was  sure  the  boys  were 
all  right. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knowles  joined  the  boys 
in  urging  the  Trapper  to  make  his  home 
with  them,  for  the  present  at  least.  He 
had  stayed  several  days,  until  the  hoys 
had  entirely  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  their  severe  journey,  and  had  found 
his  new  friends  so  pleasant  and  hospit- 
able that  he  gave  his  consent  quite 
readily. 

The  boys  had  learned  to  restrain  their 
cuiiosity  concerning  the  stranger,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knowles  were  too  well- 
bred  and  kind-hearted  to  ask  questions; 
nevertheless  they  were  all  nearly  burst- 
ing with  curiosity. 

Evans  evidently  knew  something  about 
him,  although  they  both  acted  as  if  they 
had  never  seen  each  other  before.  But 
Knowles  had  come  upon  them  talking 
earnestly  together  in  the  barn,  and  his 
wife  had  noticed  them  exchange  know- 
ing glances.  This  excited  their  interest 
more  than  ever,  and  it  must  be  confessed, 
into  their  minds  crept  suspicious  thoughts 
after  Evans  had  gone.  "There  is  cer- 
tainly some  understanding  between  those 
two,  and  it  is  evil  or    they  wouldn't    act 


so  queer,"  said  Mrs.  Knowles  to  her 
husband  a  few  nights  after  Evans  had 
left. 

Her  husband  reassured  her,  saying 
that  they  could  not  do  much  harm,  no 
matter  what  their  desires  might  be. 
"And  I'm  sure  they  are  good-hearted, 
honest  fellows,"  he  added.  "If  they 
have  a  past  which  they  wish  to  forget,  it 
is  none  of  our  affair,  my  dear.  It  is 
enough  to  know  them  as  they  are,  not  as 
they  have  been." 

Nevertheless  he  felt  himself  that  there 
was  some  mjstery  which  he  wouldn't 
mind  knowing.  Men  have  quite  as  large 
a  bump  of  curiosity  as  women,  although 
they  often  manage  to  keep  it  hidden. 

One  night  the  Trapper  did  not  come 
in  until  late.  The  evening  meal  was 
almost  finished.  He  was  conscious  that 
he  had  been  the  subject  of  conversation, 
for  as  he  came  in  the  room  there  was  a 
sudden  silence.  He  had  felt  all  along 
their  desire  to  know  something  of  him 
and  his  history,  though  it  had  in  no  way 
interfered  with  their  kind  treatment; 
and  he  had  sometimes  thought  that  it 
was  no  more  than  right  that  he  should 
tell  them,  the  only-  friends  he  had  on 
earth,  a  part  at  least  of  his  past  life. 
But  the  thought  of  telling  them  his 
secret  pained  him.  It  was  like  probing 
a  wound  which  had  almost  healed. 

On  this  evening  he  had  reasoned  the 
question  for  a  long  time  and  had  finally 
decided  to  keep  his  own  counsel.  "It 
is  really  none  of  their  business,  anyway," 
he  thought.  "Up  to  the  time  I  met 
them,  my  life  was  not  connected  with 
theirs,  and  so  they  have  no  claim  upon 
my  confidence.  What  I  am  from  now 
on,  so  long  as  we  are  together,  does 
concern  them,  and  I  shall  try  to  be 
worthy  of  their  friendship.  If  they  can- 
not take  me  as  I  am  they  can  throw  me 
off.     The    Knowles'    haven't   told  me  all 
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their  past  history.     I  don't  know    why  I 
should  tell  mine." 

But  when  he  went  in  to  supper  and 
felt  the  true,  friendly,  generous  spirit  of 
the  people  with  whom  he  was  thrown, 
his  mind  suddenly  changed,  and  push- 
ing back  the  plate  which  Mrs.  Knowles 
had  filled  for  him,  he  said: 

"I  want  to  tell  you  folks  something  of 
my  life.  I  know  you  are  curious,  al- 
though you  have  been  too  generous  to 
quiz  me.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  not 
to  tell  you,  but  it  is  right  |you  should 
know. " 

"No,  I  must  tell  you  before  I  eat," 
he  said,  in  answer  to  Mrs.  Knowles'  en- 
treaty for  him  to    have  his  supper    first. 

"I  will  speak  only«briefly  of  my  child- 
hood. I  was  born  and  raised  far  away 
from  here.  My  parents  were  good  peo- 
ple— one  of  the  best  families  in  the 
country,  and  I  was  educated  for  the  min- 
istry. But  I  was  a  gay  young  fellow 
and  it  was  hard  for  me  to  settle  down. 
I  wanted  to  see  something  of  th'e  world 
and  not  spend  my  life  in  a  pulpit.  So 
one  day,  just  before  I  should  have  com- 
pleted my  course,  I  slipped  off  and  came 
out  west  seeking  for  adventure.  For 
some  time  I  enjoyed  the  novelty  of 
knocking  around,  except  at  night,  when 
the  sight  of  my  mother's  tear-stained 
face  would  come  up  before  me  and  haunt 
me  till  I  couldn't  sleep.  I  knew  she 
would  die  of  grief,  and  I  was  a  fiend 
not  to  go  back;  but  I  was  already  in  such 
a  state  that  a  few  companions,  with  their 
coarse  jokes  and  a  bottle  of  whiskey, 
would  make  me  forget  heaven  and  earth. 
It  did  not  take  me  long  to  get  to  going 
at  a  pretty  rapid  rate  down  the  well 
beaten  track  of  sin.  I  soon  forgot  that 
I  had  a  mother — or  at  least  I  never 
thought  of  her — and  it  was  a  great  relief. 
While  I  remembered  her  my  conscience 
made  me  very  uncomfortable. 


"I  soon  found  that  it  required  money 
to  live  the  rapid  life  I  was  leading,  and 
gladly  joined  a  gang  of  thieves  or  'regular 
high-toned  robbers,'  as  we  were  pleased 
to  call  ourselves.  We  lived  together  in 
a  den,  the  most  horrible  place  you  can 
imagine,  in  the  worst  part  of  a  big, 
wicked  city.  During  the  day  we  laid 
low,  except  sometimes  when  we  'spruced 
up'  and  went  out  to  'bunco'  green- 
horns. Lots  of  country  folks  came  to 
town  and  if  we  got  hold  of  them  then 
we  had  a  gay  time,  I  tell  you.  They 
usually  had  considerable  money  in  their 
wallets,  and  we  usually  managed  that  it 
should  change  hands.  One  day  I  re- 
member I  got  out  on  the  scent  of  an  old 
farmer  who  had  all  he  owned  I  suppose 
in  an  old  wallet  in  his  inside  pocket.  I 
had  watched  him  some  time,  he  was  so 
innocent  that  I  waited  with  the  enjoy- 
ment a  cat  must  feel  when  she  watches 
a  mouse  which  she  knows  is  in  her 
power.  I  had  the  air  of  a  minister 
rather  than  of  a  confidence  man,  and  it 
was  not  hard  for  me  to  get  in  with  the 
old  fellow.  I  took  him  to  supper  and 
inquired  about  his  family  until  he 
thought  I  was  a  saint.  He  said  he  was 
'scairt'  to  sleep  in  a  hotel  for  fear  of 
robbers  and  so  I  invited  him  to  spend 
the  night  with  me,  giving  him  the  idea 
that  I  was  pastor  in  some  church  and 
that  my  wife  would  be  happy  to  enter- 
tain him  for  the  sake  of  her  father  of 
whom  he  reminded  me.  Just  as  I  was 
about  to  take  him  off  in  a  hack,  a  young 
fellow  stepped  up  to  me  and  touched  my 
arm.      I  looked  around. 

"'Leave  him  alone,'  he  said  quietly, 
'or  I'll  call  the  police.' 

"  'Oh,  you  will,  will  you?'  I  answered. 
'Well  you'd  better  get  away  from  here 
yourself,  young  man,  or  you'll  get  into 
trouble.' 

"'I  mean  what    I  say,'  the    young  fel- 
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low  persisted;  'leave  him  alone  and  get 
off,  or  I'll   do  what  I  said.' 

"I  saw  he  was  in  earnest  and  as  there 
was  an  officer  within  hailing  distance,  I 
hurried  away. 

"That  boy  was  your  friend,  John 
Evans.  I  saw  him  frequently  after  that 
and  we  always  remembered  each  other. 
I  recognized  him  immediately  when  I 
came  here,  and  he  remembered  me  when 
I  reminded  him  of  our  former  acquaint- 
ance. He's  an  honest  fellow.  I've 
changed  a  good  deal  since  those  days 
and  he  did  not  know  me  at  first. 

"One  night,  seme  time  after  this,  I 
started  out  by  myself  to  see  what  I  could 
find.  I  had  failed  several  times  to  bring 
in  my  share,  and  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  grumbling  in  the  gang.  I  resolved 
to  quit  them  and  start  up  a  business  of 
my  own.  I  left  without  saying  goodby, 
and  I  have  never  seen  any  of  them  since. 
As  I  walked  along,  planning  some  work 
for  the  night,  a  man  stepped  along  side  of 
me — and  I  recognized  my  father.  The 
sight  of  hirn  at  that  moment  when  my 
mind  was  full  of  evil,  was  such  a  shock 
to  me  that  I  staggered  and  almost  fell. 
It  was  like  a  glimpse  of  heaven  down  in 
hades.  As  I  stumbled  he  turned  and 
said,  'are  you  ill,  sir?  Can  I  be  of  any 
assistance?' 

"I  didn't  look  like  a  thief;  my  father 
thought  I  was  a  gentleman.  We  were 
under  a  street  lamp,  and  as  he  spoke 
he  looked  into  my  face  and  recognized 
me. 

" 'M}.  son,  oh,  my  son!'  he  said;  and 
if  I  had  not  caught  him  he  would  have 
fallen.  I  carried  him  to  a  cab  and  took 
him  to  a  hotel,  and  stayed  with  him  till 
he  died." 

The  Trapper  stopped  and  his  eager 
listeners  looked  the  sympathy  they  could 
not  express. 

"He  had  heart-trouble,"  he  continued. 


and  the  shock  killed  him.  But  I  have 
always  thanked  God  that  he  lived  long 
enough  to  talk  to  me  and  that  he  died 
happy.  He  told  me  how  my  mother  had 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  how  he  had 
lived  along  with  the  belief  that  he  would 
see  me  before  he  died,  and  that  now  he 
was  ready  to  go.  I  told  him,  without 
paining  him  too  much,  for  I  knew  he  was 
dying,  that  I  had  not  lived  as  he  had 
wished  me  to;  but  I  promised  on  my 
knees  that  I  would  repent  and  with 
God's  help  would  sin  no  more.  I  have 
been  blessed  since  that  very  moment 
with   new  strength  and  courage. 

"After  my  father  died  I  felt  as  if  I 
never  could  endure  the  society  of  human 
beings.  He  had  left  considerable  property 
to  my  cousin  in  case  I  should  never  be 
found.  I  never  claimed  it.  What  money 
he  had  with  him  over  the  cost  of  funeral 
expenses  I  kept.  I  had  services  at  the 
hotel,  then  I  sent  his  body  home  to  be 
laid  beside  my  mother.  I  telegraphed  my 
cousin  as  a  stranger,  so  no  one  knows  I 
am  alive. 

"I  left  that  place  immediately,  and, 
after  some  wandering,  found  my  way  up 
here  where  I  have  oeen  ever  since.  I 
have  gone  sometimes  for  ammunition  and 
provisions  to  the  town  in  the  other  valley. 
Those  are  the  only  times  I  have  ever 
been  among  men  till  these  boys  came 
down  on  me.  I  have  kept  away  from  my 
fellows,  partly  because  I  was  afraid  of 
myself.  For  the  first  years  of  my  life 
up  here  I  had  occasionally  such  a  crav- 
ing for  liquor  that  had  I  been  where  1 
could  have  obtained  it  I  would  have 
fallen  a  victim  again. 

"Now,  you  know  my  story, — every- 
thing about  me  but  my  name.  That  I 
shall  never  reveal.  Shall  we  still  be 
friends?  Can  I  remain  to  you  as  your 
friend  the  Trapper,  or  am  I  to  be  ban^ 
ished  as  a  thief'and  an  outlaw?" 
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He  read  the  answer  in  the  faces  of  his 
listeners  even  before  they  crowded 
around  him  to  express  their  sympathy 
and  good  will. 

R.    C.  I. 

(to  be  CONTINnED.) 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


MEN   CRY       PEACE,        BUT    THERE    IS    NOT    YET 
PEACE. 


"Peace  meetings,"  and  "Peace  con- 
gresses" have  formed  a  considerable  part 
of  the  day's  news  during  the  past  few 
weeks.  Such  meetings  were  held  in  this 
city  and  in  different  parts  of  Utah  in 
the  early  part  of  May,  when  the  "peace 
fever,"  so-called,  was  at  its  height.  Nor 
was  the  movement  limited  to  this  country 
--it  was  general  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  The  great  event,  however,  was 
the  conference  which  assembled  at  The 
Hague,  Holland,  on  the  18th  of  May. 
The  project  for  the  conference  originated 
with  the  Czar  of  Russia,  and  it  was  not 
improper,  therefore,  that  one  of  his 
officers  should  preside  over  it.  The 
honor  fell  to  the  Russian  ambassador  to 
England.  The  six  great  powers  and 
eight  smaller  states  of  Europe  were 
represented,  which  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  that  part  of  the  world  was  all 
united  in  its  desire  for  peace.  Besides 
these,  there  were  delegates  from  China, 
Japan,  Persia  and  Siam,  in  Asia.  Owing 
to  recent  events,  the  delegates  from  the 
United  States  were  probably  regarded 
with  the  greatest  interest—  our  country 
was  hardly  out  of  the  throes  of  a  won- 
derfully victorious  war.  Besides,  the 
New  World  was  not  represented  by  any 
one  else,  which  is  rather  strange  inas- 
much as  some  of  the  little  republics  of 
South  America  have    given  most    excel- 


lent examples  of  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes by  arbitration  instead  of  by  an 
appeal  to  arms. 

The  movement  is  one  which  ought  to 
find  favor  wherever  Christianity  and  civ- 
ilization have  established  their  sway. 
For  two  great  nations  to  settle  their  quar- 
rels by  fighting  is  no  better  than  for  two 
individuals  to  do  so.  Indeed,  it  is  much 
worse,  since  there  are  thousands  and 
perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands  of  victims 
in  the  former  case,  instead  of  only  one 
or  two.  A  great  many  wars  are  unneces- 
sary; all  would  be,  if  the  nations  and 
their  rulers  could  be  brought  to  submit 
their  grievances  to  arbitration.  A  man 
or  boy  who  has  the  instincts  and  repu- 
tation of  a  bully  is  always  disliked,  and 
generally  combined  against  if  it  is  found 
too  much  for  any  one  person  to  humble 
him.  Why  should  it  not  be  the  same 
with  nations?  If  it  were  known  that  any 
government  which  was  always  seeking 
for  a  fight  upon  any  pretext  whatever, 
was  certain  to  be  pounced  upon  by  all 
its  neighbors  and  soundly  whipped,  per- 
haps a  feeling  of  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences might  exert  a  restraining  influ- 
ence. Another  suggestion  is  that  rulers 
of  rival  nations,  instead  of  plunging 
their  respective  countries  in  war,  be 
compelled  to  fight  out  their  quarrel  in 
personal  and  mortal  combat — that  this 
be  a  substitute  for  the  plan  of  send- 
ing out  their  armies  and  navies  to 
destroy  each  other  while  the  rulers 
themselves  remain  safely  at  home  or  at 
a  comfortable  distance  in  the  rear. 

It  is  a  common  remark  among  states- 
men that  the  surest  way  to  avoid  war  is 
to  be  always  thoroughly  prepared  for  it, 
and  that  the  nation  which  is  best  armed 
and  equipped  will  not  be  likely  to  have 
a  chance  to  show  its  power.  It  is  also 
suggested  now  that  modern  weapons  of 
war     have    become    so    deadly   that    the 
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nations  will  be  afraid  to  come  to  an 
armed  clash — the  destruction  of  life  and 
property  would  be  so  enormous  that  no 
ruler  could  dare  to  precipitate  a  conflict. 
Meantime,  however,  there  are  wars,  and 
constant  preparations  for  war.  The  era 
of  universal  peace  is  undoubtedly  ap- 
proaching, but  there  may  well  be  doubt 
as  to  whether  it  has  yet  arrived.  In  the 
case  of  nations,  as  of  individuals,  a  good 
drubbing  is  sometimes  necessary  in  or- 
der to  teach  the  offender  where  he  belongs 
and  how  to  behave  himself.  Such  is  fre- 
quently a  just  cause,  and  in  the  hands  of 
Deity  a  war  may  thus  be  a  scourge  and  a 
penalty  and  a  means  of  accomplishing  His 
designs.  Again,  we  are  told  that  the 
wicked  are  to  slay  the  wicked.  Alto- 
gether, there  seems  reason  to  fear  that 
the  beating  of  the  sword  and  the  spear 
into  the  plowshare  and  the  pruning-hook 
is  not  yet  at  hand,  though  every  humane 
and  enlightened  person  will  hope  for  its 
speedy  coming,  and  will  aid  by  vote  and 
influence  in  hastening  the  day  of  uni- 
versal  peace.  The  Editor. 


DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 
DEPARTMENT. 


Secretaries'  Duties. 

"The  Secretary  should  keep  a  Teach- 
ers' Roll;  and  at  each  school  session  take 
minutes,  and  the  following  Sunday  read 
them  in  a  clear,  audible  voice,  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  school  by  vote,  which 
should  be  done  by  raising  the  right 
hand.  These  minutes  should  be  recorded 
in    a    suitable    book,  called  the  'Sunday 

School  Record  of Ward.'    He  should 

also  be  prepared,  when  required,  to 
promptly  make  out  a  correct  statistical 
report,  which,  after  being  examined  and 
approved  by  the  Superintendent,  should 
be  sent  to  the  Stake    or    Mission  Super- 


intendent, and  a  copy  kept  on  file.  The 
Secretary  and  his  or  her  assistant  should 
be  good  penmen,  if  possible,  and  take 
pleasure  in  keeping  the  record  and  re- 
ports neat,  clean  and  ready  for  refer- 
ence. " 

The  above  paragraph,  contained  in  the 
Latter-day  Saints'  Sunday  School  Trea- 
tise, should  be  closely  followed  by  Sec- 
retaries of  Sunday  Schools.  Every  point 
should  be  faithfully  observed.  Especially 
should  the  Secretary  be  particular,  in 
reading  the  minutes  and  calling  the  roll, 
to  speak  "in  a  clear,  audible  voice,"  so 
that  the  whole  school  may  hear  and  un- 
derstand. How  often  do  we  visit  schools 
where  the  Secretaries  rise  and  either  call 
the  roll  in  a  rapid,  indistinct  manner,  or 
mumble  their  words  so  that  but  few  can 
hear  them  I  Nothing  is  more  injurious  to 
a  Sunday  School  than  the  calling  of  the 
roll  and  reading  of  the  minutes  in  this 
manner.  Every  pupil  should  be  made  to 
know  that  when  anything  is  spoken  from 
the  stand  it  is  intended  for  all.  The 
reading  of  the  minutes  is  not  intended 
only  for  the  Superintendency  on  the 
stand  and  the  teachers,  but  for  every 
child  in  the  room,  and  every  one  should 
be  made  to  hear.  Too  much  attention 
cannot  be  given  to  this  point.  When 
the  Secretary  stands  erect,  calls  the 
roll  in  a  clear,  audible  manner,  and 
in  the  same  way  reads  the  minutes 
of  the  previous  meeting,  every  eye  is 
centered  on  him,  every  ear  is  listening, 
and  the  attention  of  every  pupil  is  se- 
cured. To  get  this  attention  is  half  the 
battle  in  Sunday  School  work.  Super- 
intendents should  see  to  it  that  Secre- 
taries properly  perform  their  duties,  not 
only  in  the  clerical  work,  but  in  the  work 
of  public  reading  referred  to.  Insist  on 
it  being  dorte  properly  or  change  the  of- 
ficer. Of  course,  whatever  is  done  should 
be  done  in  kindness  and  charity,  but  get 
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the  desired  results.  If  a  manufacturer 
has  an  employe  who  is  doing  his  work  in 
a  slovenly  and  unsatisfactory  manner 
what  should  he  do?  Should  he,  for  the 
sake  of  sentiment,  allow  the  employe  to 
continue  doing  his  work  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  business  and  the  injury  of 
his  reputation?  We  hardly  think  so.  In 
such  a  case  the  manufacturer  would  cer- 
tainly either  teach  the  employe  better 
or  make  a  change.  The  same  rule 
ought  to  apply  in  a  Sunday  School, 
except  that  greater  love  and  charity 
should  be  exercised. 

Another  thing:  minutes  should  be  re- 
corded as  soon  as  they  are  accepted. 
Nothing  so  endangers  the  record  of  a 
Sunday  School  as  procrastination  in  en- 
tering the  minutes  in  the  record.  Only 
get  a  few  Sundays  behind  and  the  work 
afterthat  seems  endless;  but  by  devoting  a 
little  time  each  Sunday,  the  minutes  will 
be  recorded  and  the  record  made  com- 
plete as  you  go  along.  Then,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  when  the  statistical  reports 
are  called  for,  the  labor  of  preparing  the 
same  is  very  light.  The  records  and 
roll-book  should  be  written  up  so  that 
any  person  can  read  them,  and  they 
should  be  kept  neat  and  clean  and 
"ready  for  reference." 


The  members  of  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union  Board  have  just  finished 
visiting  the  Sunday  Schools  of  Weber 
Stake.  These  schools  have  been  found 
in  a  very  excellent  condition.  The  new 
Superintendency  is  composed  of  Elders 
Thomas  B.  Evans,  Henry  Peterson  and 
Charles  J.  Ross. 


A  STILL  EARLIER   SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 


In  the  Juvenile  Instructor  of  May 
1st,  1890,  I  find  an  article  entitled  "The 
First  Sunday  School  in  the  British  Mis- 


sion;"   the    said    Sunday    Sahool    being 
commenced  "about  the   year  1854." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  local  Priesthood 
of  the  Radcliff  branch  of  the  Manchester 
conference,  I  suggested  to  the  brethren 
the  propriety  of  commencing  a  Sunday 
School  where  the  children  of  the  Saints 
could  be  brought  together  on  the  Sab- 
bath morning.  The  brethren  approved 
the  suggestion  and  the  organizing  of  the 
Sunday  School  was  placed  on  me.  The 
school  was  organized  in  the  early  spring 
of  1853,  was  continued  up  to  the  time  I 
emigrated  in  the  spring  of  1854;  and 
was  continued  by  Brother  Joseph  Cros- 
ley  (who  was  my  assistant  in  the  school) 
for  one  or  two  years  or  until  he  left 
England  for  Utah. 

P.    Greenhalgh. 

Bloomington,  Idaho, 
June  1,  1899. 


ANECDOTES    OF    DISTINGUISHED    MEN. 


It  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  genius 
to  be  absent-minded,  and  if  one  may 
judge  from  the  stories  told  of  famous 
men,  it  is  a  privilege  of  which  they 
largely  avail  themselves.  Mr.  Edison, 
the  inventor,  one  day,  after  spending 
many  hours  in  his  laboratory  engrossed 
in  an  experiment,  joined  one  of  his 
assistants  at  luncheon  in  an  adjoining 
room.  When  he  had  helped  himself  he 
continued  to  sit  before  his  untouched 
plate,  brooding  over  his  problem  until 
he  began  to  nod  from  weariness,  and 
gently  fell  asleep.  While  his  master 
was  sleeping  the  assistant  removed  his 
full  plate  and  substituted  an  empty  one. 
When  Edison  awoke  he  looked  at  his 
empty  plate,  rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked 
again.  "Dear  me,"  he  said  at  last,  as 
he  rose  to  leave  the  room,    "I'm   hanged 
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if  I  haven't    eaten     my    lunch    and    for- 
gotten all  about  it!" 

Ericsson,  the  inventor,  had  little  ear 
for  music,  and,  indeed,  held  the  pur- 
suit in  contempt  as  a  waste  of  time. 
He  was  converted  by  no  less  a  person- 
age than  Ole  Bull,  who,  meeting  him 
one  day  on  Broadway,  New  York, 
remarked:  "I  am  coming  to  your  work- 
shop with  my  violin."  "If  you  do," 
said  Ericsson,  "I  will  throw  it  out  of 
the  window."  Next  day,  true  to  his 
promise,  Ole  Bull  made  his  appearance, 
and  began  an  argument  upon  some  speci- 
mens of  wood  upon  which  he  desired 
Ericsson's  opinion.  As  soon  as  the  in- 
ventor was  thoroughly  engaged  in  the 
examination,  Ole  Bull  stepped  back, 
drew  forth  his  violin  and  began  to  play 
in  sweet,  weird  strains.  The  workmen 
dropped  their  tools,  Ericsson  paused  to 
listen,  and  became  enthralled.  When 
the  performer  stopped,  Ericsson  had 
tears  in  his  eyes.  "Play  on,"  he  said, 
softly.  "I  never  knew  before  what  I 
have  lost. " 

The  following  anecdote  of  Oom  Paul 
Kruger  is  related  by  J.  E.  Owens,  from 
personal  conversation  and  acquaintance 
with  the  president  of  the  South  African 
republic: 

This  remarkable  man  was  born  Octo- 
ber 10th,  1825.  His  parents  were  Boer 
farmers,  residing  in  Cape  Colony,  too 
poor  to  provide  Paul  with  shoes.  The 
future  ruler  of  the  South  African  repub- 
lic had  to  trudge  over  the  African  veldt 
in  his  bare  feet. 

He  was  christened  S.  J.  Paul  Kruger, 
but  the  two  initials  were  soon  disused, 
though  President  Kruger  uses  them  in 
signing  state  papers. 

Fear  was  unknown  to  Kruger  from  boy- 
hood. When  he  was  in  his  seventeenth 
year  his  father  asked  him  to  take  home 


his  span  of  oxen  and  an  empty  wagon. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  little  sister. 

"Paul,"  said  his  father,  "take  care  of 
your  sister." 

"I  will,"   he  said  simply. 

In  those  days  traveling  in  Cape  Colony 
was  anything  but  a  picnic.  Wild  ani- 
mals were  plentiful  and  many  a  traveler 
became  a  prey  to  these   beasts. 

Everything  went  well  until  Paul  was 
within  about  five  miles  of  home.  Here 
a  large  panther  made  his  appearance. 
The  oxen  took  fright  and  bolted. 

The  jolting  of  the  wagon  threw  the 
little  girl  to  the  ground,  where  she  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  ferocious  animal. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  young 
Kruger  jumped  from  the  wagon  and  ran 
to  his  sister's  assistance. 

Kruger  was  unarmed,  but,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  he  engaged  the 
panther  in  a  hand-to-hand  battle.  It 
was  a  fierce  battle.  Time  and  again  the 
angry  beast  clawed  Kruger  cruelly, 
but  his  courage  and  strength  never 
failed  him.  Like  a  bull-dog  he  held 
his  grip  upon  the  panther's  throat  until 
he  strangled  the  beast  to  death. 

Kruger  was  badly  lacerated.  Blood 
flowed  from  many  wounds,  but  notwith- 
standing his  injuries  he  carried  his 
fainting  sister  home. 

This  exploit  made  him  the  hero  of 
the  sturdy  Boers  in  that  section.  It  was 
the  first  indication  of  the  latent  powers 
that  dwelt  in  the  coming  ruler  of  the 
Transvaal. 

Sheridan,  the  Irish  politician  and 
dramatist,  once  succeeded  admirably  in 
entrapping  a  noisy  member,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  interrupting  every  speaker 
with  cries  of  "Hear,  hear!"  He  took  an 
opportunity  to  allude  to  a  well-known 
political  character  of  the  time,  who 
wished  to  play  the  rogue,  but  had  only 
sense  enough  to  play  the  fool. 
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"  Where  shall  we  find  a  more  foolish 
man,  or  a  more  knavish  fool,  than  this?" 

"Hear,  hear!"  was  instantly  bellowed 
from  the  accustomed  bench. 

The  wicked  wit  bowed,  thanked  the 
gentleman  for  his  ready  reply  to  the 
question,  and  sat  down  amid  the  con- 
vulsions of  laughter  of  all  but  the  unfor- 
tunate subject. 


HUNTINQ  THE  ALLIGATOR  IN  BRAZIL. 


The  Indians  of  Brazil  call  the  alligator, 
in  their  language,  yacare.  The  author 
of  a  Spanish  book  describes  the  daring 
manner  in  which  it  is  hunted: 

"Yacare!"    "Yacare!" 

Do  you  suppose  the  Indians  were 
startled  by  this  cry?  Then  you  are  mis- 
taken. The  affair  was  simply  managed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  son  of  their 
chief  a  chance  to  show  his  hardihood. 

The  young  Indian  looked  for  a  sharp 
knife,  tried  the  strength  of  the  blade 
between  his  fingers,  and  went  straight  to 
the  bluff.  He  was  going  to  kill  the 
caiman  under  the  water! 

He  flung  himself  from  the  height  into 
the  stream,  holding  the  knife  in  his 
hand,  and  we  saw  him  disappear. 
Seconds  passed,  then  a  black  head  rose 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

"The  yacare  has  escaped!"  cried  one 
of  the  natives. 

But  his  comrade  called  to  the  swim- 
mer, pointing  out  to  him  a  place  farther 
out,  where  bubbles  were  rising. 

The  Indian  had  taken  a  moment  to 
rest,  with  his  shoulders  on  the  water. 
When  he  saw  those  signs,  he  turned  a 
somersault,  just  as  boys  do  on  the 
sand,  and  disappeared  beneath  the  sur- 
face. 

Some  moments  later  we  saw  the  side  of 
the  enormous  amphibian,  which    showed 


a  deep  wound  between  the  ribs,  and 
over  the  water  ran  a  reddened  streak. 
■;The  Indian  had  killed  the  yacare.  It 
was  a]'[^black  caiman,  whose  length  was 
about  sixteen  feet."  Of  the  different 
kinds  of  yacares,  this  is  the  one  most  to 
be  dreaded. 


TWO  ROSES. 


Two  roses  grew  upon  the  selfsame  bush, 

Twin  sisters  they, 
In  size  and  form  and  e'en  in  crimson  blush, 

Alike  were  they, 
And   wafting    breezes    bore    their   fragrance 
round, 
The  sunbeams  smiled, 
And  whispered  shy,  "New'  sweethearts   we 
have  found" — 
Lovely  and  mild 

Twin  sisters  they. 

And  both  were  plucked  upon  the  selfsame  day 

And  borne  away, 
One  to  adorn  a  happy  bride's  bouquet, 

Oh  blissful  day! 
The  other  on  a  burial  casket  lay, 

Where  breezes  sighed  and  sunbeams  flew 

away — 
For  grief  held  sway, 

Twin  sisters  they. 

A  bride's  fond  lips  pressed  kisses  on  the  one, 

Oh  fair  was  she, 
While  silent  tears  bedewed  the  other  one. 

Grief  stricken  he; 
But  e'er  the  morrow  morn  dawned  bright  and 
fair 

On  sad  and  gay. 
Each  lovely  face  a  withered  look  did  wear 

To  greet  the  day, 

Twin  sisters  they. 

Then  carefully  a  bride  lay  one  away 

Its  beauty  gone, 
Yet  dear  to  her  glad  heart  'twill  be  alway, 

This  faded  one. 
Beside  a  golden  curl,  a  husband  lay 

The  other  one, 
Its  crumpled  leaves  recall  a  bygone  day, 

A  day  that's  gone — 

Twin  sisters  they. 

Laura   C.    Moench. 
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EDITORIAL    THOUGHTS. 


THE    LAW  OF  TITHING  AND   ITS   BLESSINGS. 

A  prominent  topic  in  recent  discourses 
of  the  Presidency  and  the  leading  breth- 
ren of  the  Church,  both  in  general  meet, 
ings  and  in  meetings  of  the  Priesthood, 
is  the  law  of  tithing.  Seldom  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  have  the  instructions 
upon  this  subject  been  so  pointed;  never 
have  the  word  of  the  Lord  and  the  duty 
of  His  people  in  respect  to  this  command- 
ment been  laid  down  with  greater  plain- 
ness. It  has  been  a  time  of  revival  and 
encouragement:  those  who  have  been 
strict  observers  of  the  principle  are 
cheered  by  the  fact  that  it  is  again  made 
prominent  among  the  duties  devolving 
upon  the  Saints;  those  who  have  been 
dilatory  have  been  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  their  neglect,  and  realize  anew  the 
necessity  of  complying  in  letter  and  in 
spirit  with  this  commandment. 

Truly  it  deserves  all  the  importance 
that  is  given  to  it.  A  perusal  of  the  com- 
mandment itself  and  of  the  promises  con- 
nected with  it,  will  convince  the  most 
indifferent.  Except  for  the  duty  they 
owe  to  the  people,  the  leaders  of  the 
Church  would  probably  pay  less  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  than  they  do;  for  it 
cannot  be  pleasant  to  them  to  be  con- 
tinually urging  upon  their  hearers  a 
principle  that  to  the  unbelieving  looks 
like  an  appeal  to  their  pocket  or  their 
substance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  commandment    is    of  infinitely 


more  importance  to  the  people  thao 
to  the  preacher,  except  as  the  latter,  being 
one  of  the  people,  is  himself  required  to 
obey  it.  Many  precious  promises  are 
made  to  those  who  comply  with  the  law 
as  laid  down  by  the  Lord.  Would  any 
teacher  be  justified  in  neglecting  to  preach 
this  commandment,  and  thus  possibly  al- 
low his  hearers  to  deprive  themselves  of 
its  blessings?  Assuredly  not.  His  duty 
in  the  matter  is  plain;  and  like  any  true 
friend  or  counselor,  his  part  is  no  less  to 
encourage  and  commend  in  well-doing, 
than  to  point  out  defects  and  to  rebuke 
where  necessity  requires. 

We  refer  to  the  subject  here  because  of 
a  feeling  that  the  instructions  given  ap- 
ply not  less  to  our  juvenile  readers  than 
to  the  adult  members  of  the  Church.  The 
great  blessings  promised  to  those  who 
obey  the  commandment  are  not  limited 
to  grown-up  or  aged  persons,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  children.  Everyone  who 
has  tried  with  honesty  of  heart  and  pur- 
pose to  comply  with  the  law  can  testify 
that  the  promises  given  have  not  fallen 
unfulfilled.  We  want  the  children  to 
learn  in  their  youth  the  benefits  and  bless- 
ings of  tithe-paying.  We  want  them  all 
to  read  carefully  the  revelation  and  the 
promises  on  the  subject.  And  then  we 
want  them,  in  the  brief  words  of  the  late 
Bishop  Hunter,  to  "pay  their  tithing  and 
be  blessed." 


A    MISSION    SUNDAY    SCHOOL. 

A  gratifying  report  of  results  accom- 
plished in  conducting  a  Sunday  School 
as  a  part  of  missionary  effort  is  pub- 
lished in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Millennial 
Star  from  the  pen  of  Elder  Daynes,  now 
laboring  in  the  British  Mission.  We 
quote  from  it: 

"Last  October    conference  I    was    as- 
signed   to  labor    in    the    Lowestoft    dis- 
ict.     I  was    informed    the    branch  was 
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in  a  poor  shape;  our  Sunday  meetings 
had  the  small  attendance  of  about  seven. 
I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  The  idea 
struck  me  to  start  a  Sunday  School, 
I  thought  to  do  anything  was  better 
than  nothing,  although  I  was  told  by 
m)'  companion  I  could  never  make  a 
success  of  a  Sunday  School,  because 
there  are  very  few  children  belonging  to 
the  branch,  but  after  presenting  the 
matter  to  the  president  of  the  Confer- 
ence, I  was  told  to  go  ahead  with  the 
school.  I  was  determined  to  make  it  a 
success,  and  my  faith  was  strong.  The 
stumbling  stone  to  all  who  heard  about 
the  school  was,  'How  was  I  going  to 
get  any  one  to  come;'  but  this  seemed 
easy  to  me,  while  there  are  so  many 
children  that  run  the  street  who  would 
be  oleased  to  go  to  some  school,  but, 
on  account  of  the  poverty  of  their  parents, 
they  are  unable  to  dress  well  enough 
to  be  members  of  the  Sunday  Schools 
of  this  city. 

"The  first  school  was  called  to  order 
at  11  a.  m.,  December  11.  About  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  previous  to  starting, 
I  went  on  the  street  and  asked  several 
little  boys  and  girls  if  they  would  come 
to  our  Sunday  School,  and  was  very 
seldom  refused;  sometimes  the  children 
would  tell  me  they  had  a  school  to  go 
to,  and  I  thought  it  wise  never  to  ask 
them  to  leave  their  school,  but  told 
them  to  be  always  good  boys  or  girls. 
The  attendance  at  the  first  school  was 
eight,  three  children  belonging  to  Saints, 
and  five  strangers  I  had  picked  up  on 
the  street.  Every  Sunday  morning  I 
would  go  on  the  street  and  "get  a'^few 
more  children,  until  now  I  have  en- 
rolled twenty-five  boys  and  girls  ranging 
in  age  from  six  to  twelve.  Five  out  of 
the  number  enrolled  are  children  whose 
parents  belong  to  the  Church,  the  other 
twenty  are  strangers;   we  have  an  average 


attendance  of  fifteen.  When  I  first 
started  the  school  I  had  an  idea  that  the 
parents  of  these  children  would  come 
to  meeting  or  school  to  see  what  their 
children  were  being  taught,  but  as  yet  I 
do  not  think  any  of  them  have  been. 
Still  I  think  the  school  is  doing  good 
and  is  planting  within  the  children  a 
foundation  upon  which  to  work  out 
their  salvation.  The  method  adopted 
for  instruction  is  telling  stories  about 
the  Savior's  life.  As  my  first  aim  was  to 
win  the  love  and  confidence  of  all  in  the 
class,  every  Sunday  I  give  each  pupil 
a  little  card  with  a  few  lines  of  scripture 
on,  and  when  they  have  six  of  these 
little  cards  I  change  them  for  one  that 
is  larger  and  nicer.  While  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  material  reward  for  attend- 
ance, still  all  other  Sunday  Schools 
here  give  the  children  cards,  and  I 
thought  it  rather  hard  to  start  a  school 
without  offering  some  inducement.  We 
have  now  two  classes  in  the  school,  a 
theology  and  primary.  The  theology 
class  does  not  have  as  large  an  attend- 
ance as  I  would  like  to  see,  but  our 
meetings  are  improving.  We  have  an 
attendance  of  about  forty  now." 

The  Star  earnestly  commends  the  zeal 
and  perseverance  shown  by  Elder 
Daynes,  and  trusts  the  example  he  has 
set  may  prove  contagious,  and  certainly 
the  Juvenile  Instructor  cannot  but  add 
its  warmest  endorsement  of  the  work 
done  and  its  sincere  hope  that  others 
may  take  encouragement  from  this  young 
Elder's  success,  'and  strive,  where  con- 
ditions are  at  all  favorable,  to  bring 
light  and  salvation  to  the  youth  as  well 
as  to  the  adults  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact.  The  finery  of  a  child's  ap- 
parel is  no  indication  that  the  soul  of 
the  wearer  is  any  more  precious  i.i  the 
sight  of  the  Father  than  is  the  soul  of 
the  unattractive    waif    or    the    half-neg- 
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lected  offspring  of  poverty-stricken  or 
depraved  parents.  All  are  the  objects 
of  His  love,  for  all  are  equally  His 
children;  and  there  was  no  distinction 
or  qualification  in  the  Savior's  promise 
that  "of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  heaven.  " 


THE  nOORS  IN  SPAIN. 


In  the  last  number  of  this  paper  a  brief 
sketch  was  given  of  the  famous  palace, 
the  Alhambra,  in  Granada,  Spain,  built 
by  the  Moors.  There  is  something  so 
romantic  and  fascinating  about  the  career 
of  that  people  in  the  southwestern  penin- 
sula of  Europe  that  the  following  story 
of  their  invasion,  rule  and  expulsion  will, 
we  think,  be  found  interesting.  It  is  a 
condensed  narrative  from  the  pen  of  a 
professor  of  history  in  one  of  the  leading 
American  colleges. 

The  term  "Moors"  commonly  indicates 
the  Mussulmans,  of  whatever  origin,  who 
occupied  parts  of  Spain  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  They  crossed  from  Mauritania, 
now  Morocco,  and  the  great  majority  were 
of  Moorish  blood.  Hence  it  was  natural 
that  the  same  name  should  be  applied  to 
them  all.  In  England  it  even  became 
customary  to  speak  of  every  Mussulman, 
even  in  Arabia,  Syria,  and  the  farther 
east,  as  a  Moor. 

The  prophet  Mohammed  died  in  632. 
Within  less  than  eighty  years  after  his 
death  the  advancing  tide  of  Mussulman 
victory  had  reached  the  African  shores 
of  the  Atlantic.  Each  savage  people  im- 
mediately on  its  conversion  furnished 
fresh  soldiers  and  fresh  missionaries  for 
the  faith.  So  the  newly  converted  Berber 
tribes  showed  equal  ardor  in  prosel5tism 
and  conquest.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  they  were  most  affected  by  re- 
ligious zeal  or   hope    of    plunder.     They 


roamed  over  the  deserts  of  the  Sahara 
and  terrorized  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  They  themselves  were 
poor,  often  pinched  for  food,  but  united 
and  strong.  Northward  beyond  the  nar- 
row strip  of  water,  only  sixteen  miles  in 
width,  which  separates  Europe  and  Africa, 
stretched  the  vast  peninsula  of  Spain. 
Common  reports  magnified  the  riches  of 
its  inhabitants,  who  were  known  to  be 
numerous,  but  at  enmity  with  each  other 
and  in  that  proportion  weak. 

A  few  hundred  Mussulman  adventurers 
crossed,  encountered  little  opposition, and 
came  back  with  marvelous  tales  of  the 
beauty  and  wealth  of  Andalusia,  the  most 
southern  province  of  the  country.  Mousa, 
the  Arab  governor  of  northwestern  Africa, 
was  brave,  but  crafty  and  cautious.  Un- 
willing to  employ  a  large  force  in  what 
might  be  a  disastrous  enterprise,  he 
selected  about  5,000  men  and  intrusted 
them  to  the  command  of  his  Berber  or 
Moor  lieutenant,  Tarik.  At  the  same 
time  he  gave  his  officer  such  careful  di- 
rections as  almost  savored  of  timidity. 
Tarik  passed  the  straight  in  safety,  and 
landed  at  the  famous  rock,  which  in  its 
modern  name  preserves  the  memory  of 
his  exploit  ~Gebel-el-Tarik,  or  Gibraltar, 
the  Hill  of  Tarik.  The  artist  has  on  the 
opposite  page  reproduced  this  historic 
"rock"  or  "hill."  We  need  hardly  tell 
oar  readers  that  Gibraltar  for  many  years 
has  been  a  highly-prized  possession  of 
the  British,  and  that  as  a  fortress  it  is 
one  of  the  most  unique  and  probably  the 
most  important  in  the  world.  A  coinci- 
dence is  that  by  a  slight  stretch  of  the 
imagination  it  is  found  to  resemble  from 
a  distance  a  majestic  lion  in  repose.  As 
that  monarch  of  the  animal  creation  is 
accepted  as  typic  of  British  character, 
and  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  nation's 
coat  of  arms,  so  also  is  British  Gibraltar 
regarded  as  keeping  watch  and  ward  over 
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the  destinies  of  all  the  nations  and  con- 
tinents whose  shores  are  washed  by  the 
waves  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  in 
a  sense  the  key  to  the  commerce  of  the 
entire  Old  World  and  the  guardian  of  the 
maintenance  of  existing  conditions  among 
the  nations. 

To  resume  our  story  of  the  Moors: 
Spain  at  the  time  of  Roderick  was  con- 
vulsed with  civil  war.  Roderick  was  the 
nominal  king  but  was  opposed  by  other 
pretenders  to  the  throne.  Nevertheless, 
with  vastly  superior  forces,  he  marched 
against  the  invader.  Though  Tarik  had 
been  re-enforced,  his  army  did  not  equal 
one-fifth  of  the  Spanish  host.  Throwing 
his  careful  orders  to  the  winds,  Tarik 
destroyed  his  ships,  like  Cortes  800  years 
later,  so  that  the  Mussulmans  should  have 
no  hope  of  life  except  in  victory.  If  de- 
feated, they  must  be  destroyed  to  a  man. 
The  two  armies  joined  battle  on  the  banks 
of  the  Guadalete,  the  "River  of  Delight." 
The  Christians  were  utterly  routed.  Their 
king,  "the  last  of  the  Goths,  "  was  drowned 
in  the  river,  and  his  body  was  never  re- 
covered. 

This  battle  and  all  the  antecedent  events 
of  the  invasion  have  been  invested  by  the 
Spanish  chroniclers  with  every  sort  of 
legend  or  fable  in  the  attempt  to  extenu- 
ate or  even  glorify  the  defeat.  Nor  in 
exaggeration  have  the  Mussulman  his- 
torian been  far  behind.  As  to  the  at- 
tendant circumstances  it  is  impossible  or 
difficult  to  discern  the  truth.  But  a  few 
facts  are  sure.  It  was  fought  in  they°ar 
711.  It  was  decisive,  not  only  of  the 
ruin  of  a  dynasty,  but  of  the  fate  of  a 
kingdom  for  hundreds  of  years.  Until 
1492,  when  the  successors  of  Tarik  met 
their  last  and  irretrievable  defeat  in 
Granada,  the  reoccupation  of  Spain  was 
the  Moorish  question.  The  main  effort 
of  the  Spanish  Christians  through  twenty- 
four  generations  of    fighting  men    was  to 


regain  their  territories  from  the  abhorred 
invader. 

The  disobedience  of  Tarik,  his  rash- 
ness, and  possibly  his  brilliant  success 
excited  the  jealous  anger  of  Mousa.  He 
ordered  the  lieutenant  to  remain  on  the 
defensive  until  he  himself  should  arrive 
and  take  command.  But  the  fiery  gen- 
eral could  not  be  restrained.  The  oppor- 
tunity was  too  precious  to  be  lost.  No- 
where was  there  a  fortress  which  could 
resist  his  arms.  The  Spanish  Jews,  hor 
ribly  oppressed  by  the  Christians,  were 
eager  to  hail  the  Mussulmans  as  deliverers 
and  were  able  everywhere  to  afford  effi- 
cient aid.  Tarik  pressed  on.  He  or  his 
officers  rapidly  seized  Malaga,  Cordova, 
Xerez  and  Granada;  Toledo,  the  royal 
Gothic  capital,  was  occupied  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Meanwhile  Mousa  appeared 
and  captured  Merida  and  Seville.  With- 
in two  years  Spain  from  Gibraltar  to  the 
Pyrenees  was  in  Moorish  hands. 

But  the  resolute  band  of  Christians, 
who  would  not  submit,  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  wild  mountains  of  the  Asturias,  in 
the  extreme  north-west.  Inaccessible  in 
their  fastness,  they  defied  attack.  Their 
asylum,  La  Cueva  de  Anseva  (the  cavern 
of  Anseval)  became  a  sort  of  Adulam's 
cave  for  the  gathering  of  men  of  might. 
An  immense  host  of  Mussulmans  marched 
to  destroy  the  refugees.  Under  their 
leader,  Pelayo,  the  Spaniards  in  718 
gained  the  desperate  battle  of  Covadonga, 
a  fight  resembling  the  Swiss  battle  of 
Morgarten  in  disparity  of  numbers,  in 
the  weapons  of  the  victors,  and  in  its  in- 
fluence upon  later  results.  The  Mussul- 
mans, hitherto  counted  invincible,  had 
now  been  once  defeated.  They  made  no 
further  effort  to  break  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  the  mountaineers. 

The  attempt  of  the  Moors  and  Sar- 
acens to  subjugate  France  was  stopped 
by  Charles  Martel  at  the  battle  of  Tours, 
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in  732.  North  of  the  Pyrenees  they 
could  obtain  no  foothold,  except  along 
the  immediate  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  tide  had  reached  its 
furthest  limit  and  began  to  recede.  But 
the  ebb  was  almost  imperceptible,  be- 
cause so  slow. 

The  Moors  fell  to  quarreling  among 
themselves.  The  khalifate  transferred 
from  the  Ommiade  dynasty  from  Medina 
to  Damascus,  and  upon  which  all  Mus- 
sulmans were  supposed  to  depend,  was 
rent  by  factions.  The  Ommiades  were 
themselves  massacred  by  the  Abassides, 
a  rival  house.  Only  one  Ommiade  es- 
caped, the  boy  Abderrahman.  After 
romantic  wanderings,  he  reached  Cor- 
dova in  755,  was  accepted  by  all  the 
Mussulmans  in  Spain  as  their  rightful 
sovereign,  and  took  the  title  of  Emir-el- 
Moumenin,  or  chief  of  the  believers.  For 
three  centuries  Cordova,  on  the  Guadal- 
quivir, was  the  capital  of  the  khalifate 
of  the  west.  With  no  foe  to  fear,  it  be- 
came a  splendid  city,  and  developed  in 
high  degree  every  feature  of  oriental 
civilization.  Its  inhabitants  numbered 
almost  a  million,  and  it  contained  three 
hundred  mosques.  The  Jews  were  pro- 
tected, and  the  Christians,  while  care- 
fully kept  in  a  position  of  inferiority, 
were  seldom  harshly  treated.  It  was  the 
golden  age  of  Mussulman  Spain.  Ab- 
derrahman I  (755,)  Hescham  I  (787.) 
Abderrahman  II  (822,)  and  Al-Hakam 
II  (961,)  displayed  upon  the  throne  the 
virtues  of  beneficent  despots.  Then  con- 
fusion took  the  place  of  order.  In  1031 
the  last  Ommiade — Hescham  —  was  de- 
posed. His  kingdom  broke  into  the 
seven  main  emirates  of  Badajoz,  Se- 
ville, Cordova,  Toledo,  Granada,  Val- 
encia, and  Saragossa.  Jealous  of  each 
other,  they  invited  attack  by  their  ri- 
valries and  dissensions.  The  very  name 
of  kaliph  was  soon  forgotten. 


Meanwhile  the  Christians  in  the  As- 
turias  were  increasing  constantly  in 
strength  and  numbers,  and  were  sp''-ad- 
ing  their  power  southward.  Grad- 
ually the  tiny  kingdoms  of  Leon,  _as- 
tile,  Navarre,  and  Aragou  had  taken 
shape.  Buttressed  against  the  mountains, 
at  first  they  resembled  fortresses  and 
baronial  domains  rather  than  States.  In 
1037  Bermudo  11,  King  of  Leon,  and 
last  male  descendant  of  the  heroic  Pe- 
layo,  died.  His  crown  was  united  with 
that  of  his  brother-in-law,  Ferdinand  I, 
King  of  Castile.  Though  the  union  was 
temporary,  the  movement  had  begun 
which  was  to  blend  the  several  petty 
kingdoms  into  a  single  whole  and  ulti- 
mately deal  the  death  blow  to  the  Moorish 
occupation.  In  1085  Talavera  and  To- 
ledo, the  old-time  capital,  were  retaken 
from  the  Moors  by  Alphonso  VI.,  of 
Leon  and  Castile.  The  Spanish  reoccu- 
pation  of  the  country  had  reached  the 
Tagus. 

It  was  the  century  of  that  picturesque 
figure,  Rodrigo  Diez  de  Bivar,  whom 
the  Spaniards  dubbed  El  Campeador, 
the  Champion,  who  is  immortalized 
under  the  title  given  him  by  the  Moors 
of  El  Cid,  the  Cid  of  the  Lord.  The 
gallant  freebooter,  who  harried  Chris- 
tians and  Mussulmans  alike  and  des- 
poiled them  all,  has  been  converted  by 
Spanish  romance  into  the  national  hero 
and  saint.  Partly  is  this  due  to  his  cap- 
ture in  1094  of  Valencia,  then  the  most 
luxurious  and  wealthiest  of  the  Moorish 
cities,  and  still  called  Valencia  of  the 
Cid. 

The  Mussulmans  had  grown  effeminate 
and  realized  that  their  power  was 
waning.  They  trembled  before  the 
Christians.  They  called  to  their  assist- 
ance their  fanatic  and  barbaric  brethren, 
the  Almoravides,  who  had  set  up  a  king- 
dom in  northren  Africa.    It  was  the  story 
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of  the  doves  who,  through  fear  of  the 
kite,  asked  help  from  the  hawk.  Yusuf, 
the  Almoravide  chieftain,  yielded  to 
their  entreaty.  He  came  and  overthrew 
Alphonso  VI.,  in  an  awful  battle.  Then 
he  dispossessed  the  emirs,  seized  their 
emirates  for  himself  and  founded  a  new 
Mussulman  kingdom,  which  he  ruled 
with  ferocity.  The  deposed  emirs  and 
Alphonso  VI  formed  an  alliance  but, 
could  make  no  head  against  the  terrible 
conqueror,  who  soon  retook  Valencia. 
The  rule  of  this  horde  lasted  for  a  hun- 
dred years.  They  were  strong  enough 
in  the  twelfth  century  to  crush  Alphonso 
I  of  Aragon,  the  warrior,  who  had 
raised  his  kingdom  into  a  powerful 
state  But  on  the  field  of  Ourique  they 
were  crushed  by  the  Portuguese,  who 
were  emerging  on  the  west  into  national 
life.  Then  came  another  immense  Moor- 
ish host  from  Africa — the  Almohades  or 
Unitarians  who  professed  themselves  the 
regenerators  of  decayed  Islam.  Under 
their  Sultan,  Mohammed,  they  won  a 
compJets  victory  at  Alarcon  over  Al- 
phonso VIII  of  Castile,  and  regained 
much  of  the  territory  which  the  Chris- 
tians had  retaken.  The  days  of  Tarik 
seemed  about  to  return. 

But  the  Pope  preached  a  crusade. 
Castile  Navarre  and  Aragon  ceased 
fighting  against  each  other  and  for  the 
first  time  united  in  a  common  cause. 
The  battle  of  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa  in 
1212  was  the  one  irretrievable  disaster 
of  Moorish  history.  The  vanquished  left 
tens  of  thousands  of  dead  upon  the  field, 
and  never  afterward  were  able  to  en- 
counter the  Spaniards  on  equal  terms. 
Gradually  they  withdrew  to  the  south 
and  held  only  the  territory  between  the 
Guadalquivir  and  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
Cordova  itself,  their  sacred  city,  the 
centre  of  ther  literature  and  art,  the 
home  of  the   Ommiade    kaliphs,  fell  be- 


fore the  sword  of  Ferdinand  III,  of 
Castile,  in  1235,  as  did  four  years  later 
Valencia  before  Jayme  I,  the  conqueror, 
king  of  Aragon.  Later  came  the  victory 
of  Tarifa  when  Portugal,  Castile  and 
Aragon  combined  to  humble  Aboul  Has- 
san, the  emperor  of  Morocco,  who  had 
landed  with  an  immense  army. 

At  last  nothing  remained  to  the 
Mussulmans  except  the  tiny  kingdom  of 
Granada.  The  surrender  of  its  capital 
and  the  restoration  of  its  territory  to 
Christian  Spain  were  accomplished  by 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  and  his  pious 
wife  Queen  Isabella.  Their  marriage 
had  brought  about  the  permanent  union 
of  Castile  and  Leon  and  Aragon.  One 
in  heart  and  purpose,  state  policy  and 
religion  rendered  further  continuance  of 
Mussulman  rule  intolerable  in  the  pen- 
insula. But  they  did  not  themselves  take 
the  aggressive.  With  mad  rashness  the 
sovereign  of  Granada,  Aboul  Hassan,  be- 
gan the  war.  A  revolution  in  the  palace 
caused  his  deposition.  In  April,  1491, 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  pitched  their 
camp  of  Santa  Fe  before  the  doomed 
city.  On  Jan.  2,  1492,  the  cross  was 
planted  on  a  tower  of  the  Alhambra  and 
the  domination  of  the  Moors  was  at  an 
end.  The  defeat  of  Gaudalete  was 
avenged.  A  complete  view  of  this 
splendid  old  fortress,  the  last  possession 
of  consequence  held  by  the  foreign  race 
■  in  Spain,  is  here  given.  Its  site  is  ad- 
mirable, and,  in  the  days  of  Granada's 
glory,  a  glory  which  under  no  subse- 
quent rule  has  been  re-established,  it 
must  have  been  a  veritable  paradise  of 
luxury,  beauty  and  indolence. 

Before  the  final  surrender  generous 
terms  had  been  confirmed  with  the  con- 
quered, now  called  Moriscos,  but  the 
solemn  oaths  of  ratification  were  soon 
disregarded.  The  victims  had  no  redress. 
Philip  II    resolved    to    accomplish  their 
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forcible  conversion  to  Christianity  and 
to  blot  out  every  distinctive  custom  of 
their  nationality.  Outwardly  they  con- 
formed to  his  orders,  though  as  far  as 
possible  seceretly  observed  all  the  ancient 
rites.  Even  this  did  not  satisfy  their  in- 
tolerant masters.  In  1609  Philip  III 
ordered  every  Morisco  to  quit  the  king- 
dom. This  command  was  enforced  with 
merciless  severity.  Probably  a  million 
human  beings,  most  of  them  peaceful 
and  industrious,  were  driven  into  cruel 
exile.  Whatever  calamities  their  remote 
ancestors  had  brought  upon  the  penin- 
sula to  their  descendants  could  be  im- 
puted no  crime  except  their  birth. 

The  historian  from  whom  we  have 
quoted  so  freely  concludes  his  sketch  as 
follows:  "It  is  common  to  exalt  the  ex- 
cellence of  Moorish  Government  and  to 
enlarge  upon  the  treasures  of  art  which 
they  had  accumulated  and  of  science  and 
literature  which  they  developed.  Nor  did 
the  Spaniards  in  those  harsh  centuries 
always  show  themselves  as  superior  in 
character  as  they  unquestionably  were 
inferior  in  cultivation  and  refinement. 
Nevertheless  few  warlike  expeditions 
have  been  more  injurious  to  the  progress 
of  the  world  than  that  which  Tarik  led 
from  Africa  to  Europe  1188  years 
ago." 


PHRASES  AND  THEIR  ORIGIN. 


Many  of  the  phrases  one  uses  or  hears 
every  day  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
from  generation  to  generation  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,  and  in  many  cases  they  can 
be  traced  to  a  quaint  and  curious  origin. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  these  familiar  ex- 
pressions is  to  "  cut  a  dido,"  which  is 
said  of  a  person  who  plays  a  single 
trick,  and  carries  us  back  to  800  years 
B.  C,  when  Dido,  queen    of  Tyre,  after 


the  murder  of  her  husband  by  her 
brother,  tied  to  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa  and  founded  a  city.  She  bar- 
gained for  as  much  land  as  could  be 
surrounded  by  a  bull's  hide,  and  in 
order  to  claim  as  large  a  tract  as  pos- 
sible she  had  the  hide  cut  into  narrow 
strips,  and  on  the  land  thus  surrounded 
she  built  a  citadel.  The  natives,  seeing 
that  they  had  been  quietly  outwitted  by 
a  woman,  submitted  gracefully  to  this 
"  cutting  of  a  dido. " 

■'There's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup 
and  the  lip"  is  nearly  as  old,  and  is  at- 
tributed to  Ancaeus,  king  of  the  island 
of  Samos,  in  the  Grecian  archipelago. 
The  king,  so  runs  the  story,  had  planted 
a  vineyard,  but  he  had  treated  his  slaves 
so  badly  that  one  of  them  predicted  that 
his  master  would  never  live  to  even 
taste  of  its  wine.  When  the  vintage 
came,  however,  the  king  called  for  a 
cup  of  wine  and  then  asked  his  slave 
what  he  thought  of  his  prophecy.  "I 
think  there's  many  a  slip  between  the 
cup  and  the  lip,"  he  solemnly  answered . 
Just  at  that  instant  a  messenger  in  hot 
haste  rushed  into  the  palace,  informing 
the  king  that  a  wild  boar  had  broken 
into  the  vineyard  and  was  destroying  it. 
Ancaeus  put  down  his  wine  cup  untasted 
and  hurried  out  to  attack  the  ravager, 
but  in  the  chase  was  killed. 

"He's  a  brick,"  meaning  a  brave  and 
noble  fellow,  doubtless  originated  with 
Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  about  360  B. 
C.  A  visitor,  at  the  Lacedaemonian 
capital  was  surprised  to  find  it  without 
walls  or  other  means  of  defense,  and 
asked  his  royal  host  what  they  would  do 
in  a  case  of  invasion  by  a  foreign  power. 

"Do!"  replied  the  heroic  king;  "why, 
Sparta  has  50,000  soldiers  and  each  man 
is  a  brick.  ' 

"Done  to  a  turn"  suggests  the  story  of 
St.     Lawrence,  who    suffered  martyrdom 
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by  being  roasted  on  a  gridiron.  During 
his  torture  he  calmly  requested  his  at- 
tendants to  turn  him  over,  as  he  was 
thoroughly  roasted  on  one  side.  Hence 
the  phrase,    "Done  to  a  turn." 

In  one  of  the  battles  between  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Tartars,  400  years  ago,  a 
private  soldier  of  the  former  cried  out: 
"Captain,  I've  caught  a  tartar."  "Bring 
him  along  then,"  answered  the  officer. 
"I  can't,  for  he  won't  let  me,"  was  the 
response.  Upon  investigation  it  was 
apparent  that  the  captured  had  the  cap- 
tor by  the  arin  and  would  not  release 
him.  So  "catching  a  Tartar"  is  appli- 
cable to  one  who  has  found  an  antag- 
onist too  strong  for  him. 

The  familiar  expression,  "  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul,"  is  connected  with 
the  history  of  Westminster  Abbey.  In 
the  early  middle  ages  it  was  the  custom 
to  call  the  abbey  St.  Peter's  Cathedral. 
At  one  time  the  funds  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  being  low,  those  in  authority 
took  sufficient  from  St.  Peter's  to  settle 
the  accounts,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  people,  who  asked,  "Why  rob  St. 
Peter  to  pay  St.  Paul?"  Some  200  years 
later  the  saying  was  again  used  in  re- 
gard to  the  same  collegiate  churches,  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  the  city  of  London  declaring 
that  the  famous  statesman  ought  to  lie 
in  St.  Paul's.  Parliament,  however,  in- 
sisted that  Westminster  Abbey  was  the 
proper  place,  and  not  to  bur}'  him  there 
would  be  for  the  second  time,  "robbing 
St.  Peter  to  pay  St.  Paul.  "  The  abbey 
properly  carried  the  day. 

"Dying  in  the  last  ditch"  was,  accord- 
ing to  Hume,  first  used  by  William  ot 
Orange.  When  Holland  was  so  badly 
pressed  by  her  enemies  that  complete 
disaster  seemed  imminent,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  implored  the  prince  to 
change  his  tactics  or    the  country  would 


be  ruined.  "There  is  one  way  to  pre- 
vent my  seeing  the  ruin  of  my  country," 
answered  the  prince.  "I  will  die  in  the 
last  ditch.  ' 

"He  has  an  ax  to  grind."  Early  m 
the  century  the  story  was  told  of  a  lad 
who  was  induced  by  a  promised  reward 
to  turn  the  grindstone  for  one  who 
wished  to  sharpen  his  ax.  The  prom- 
ised payment  was  not  made.  Since 
then  one  who  disguised  his  selfish  aims 
by  fair  promises  is  said  to  have  an  ax 
to  grind. 

"O.  K."  has  many  alleged  origins. 
The  most  probable  is  the  following:  In 
1840,  when  Alvah  Adams  organized  the 
Adams  Express  Company,  a  young 
country  lad  applied  for  work.  He  was 
employed  to  do  all  sorts  of  odd  jobs  and 
make  himself  generally  useful  in  the  of- 
fice. The  boy  had  an  observant  eye  and 
saw  that  the  shipping  clerk  placed  upon 
the  manager's  desk  each  night  a  list  of 
the  packages  marked  "All  correct."  The 
clerk  being  absent  one  day,  the  boy  was 
asked  to  write  the  list,  or,  rather  to 
check  it.  When  he  placed  it  on  the 
desk  it  bore  on  the  inside  ttie  letters: 
"O.  K."  Asked  what  they  meant  the 
youth  replied:  "  'O.  K.'  means  'all  cor- 
rect.' "  Mr.  Adams  enjoyed  a  hearty 
laugh  and  adopted  the  striking  abbrevi- 
ation thereafter. — Philadelphia  Times. 


THE  LITTLE  HISSIONARY. 


CHAPTER     XII. 

In  a  week's  time,  the  first  nightshirt 
which  Mary  was  making  for  her  papa 
was  nearly  finished;  and  the  mother  had 
learned  to  sleep  fairly  well  alone  with 
her  little  ones. 

"Mama,"  said  Allan,  one  day,  "what's 
Mary  sewing  at  night  for?" 
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She's  making  something  for  Papa's 
Christmas  present,  dear." 

"Why  can't  I  make  something  for 
Papa's  Christmas,  too,   Mama?" 

"  You  can,  my  son.  " 

Allan  jumped  up  from  his  play  and 
came  eagerly  to  his  mother's  side. 

"What  can  I  make,  Mama,  what  can 
I  make?" 

The  mother  was  puzzled  for  a  moment; 
then  she  replied: 

"  Why  not  make  a  wooden  paper-knife 
with  your  own  bright,  new  knife?  You 
have  seen  Papa  make  them  out  of  san- 
dal wood  and  koa  wood." 

The  thought  was  delightful;  and  Al- 
lan wanted  to  begin  at  once  on  his  pres- 
ent. But  the  mother  was  wiser;  she 
knew  that  the  chief  charm  of  labor  was 
to  avoid  monotony  and  satiety. 

"No,  dear,  you  cannot  work  on  pres- 
ents in  the  day,  *vhen  there  are  chores 
to  do  and  errands  to  run.  But  in  the 
evenings  while  Mary  and  I  are  at  work 
on  our  Christmas  presents,  you  shall 
whittle  out  yours." 

It  was  something  of  a  cross  to  the 
eager  child  to  wait  till  evening,  but  he 
beguiled  himself  by  begging  Mama  to 
let  him  go  and  find  Tommy  and  tell  him 
what  was  going  on. 

With  what  delight  did  the  boys  see 
their  mother  draw  out  the  pieces  of  rare 
native  woods  from  under  the  porch, 
where  Papa  had  stared  them,  after  the 
supper  work  was  done,  evening  prayers 
over,  and  the  twilght  just  settling  down 
over  the  eastern  sea! 

"Look  out  for  scorpions  and  centi- 
pedes!" called  the  mother,  but  not  in 
time  to  prevent  the  eager  little  fingers 
of  Tommy  from  being  nipped  between 
the  two  sharp  pincers  of  a  long,  brown, 
hard-shelled  centipede. 

The  creature  hung  dangling  on  the 
baby's  finger  till  the  mother  shook  it  off. 


The  children  set  up  a  screaming  which 
the  mother  instantly  quieted  and  ran 
with  the  child  into  the  house.  She 
knew  where  the  consecrated  oil  bottle 
stood,  and  she  got  it  as  quickly  as  she 
could. 

"Light  the  lamp,  Mary,"  she  said, 
"and  then  give  me  the  package  of  medi- 
cated cotton  and  the  roll  of  rags  in  the 
work  basket." 

Tommy  was  screaming  pitifully,  and 
the  mother  hastily  turned  a  little  oil  in 
her  hand,  holding  the  poisoned  finger 
in  the  palm  of  her  hand  where  the 
oil  was  cupped,  till  Mary  could  give  her 
cotton  and  rags. 

In  a  short  time  the  finger  was  tied  up 
with  plenty  of  oil,  and  Tommy  began  to 
quiet  down;  the  mother  had  the  little 
ones  kneel  around  her  and  help  her  to 
bless  Tommy,  for  she  knew  the  bite  was 
oftentimes  dangerous  and  sometimes 
fatal.  She  knew  too  that  nearly  every- 
body used  amonia  to  kill  the  poison,^ 
and  she  had  only  her  own  faith  to  lean 
on.  But  God  was  with  her,  and  in  half 
an  hour  Tommy  was  asleep  in  her 
arms. 

Then  Allan  begged  to  begin  on  his 
paper    knife    and  the  mother   consented. 

How  delightful  it  seemed  to  the  lonely 
mother  to  have  her  two  children  about 
her  knees,  busy  with  happy  work — happy 
because  it  was  to  make  some  one  esle 
happy!  And  her  own  problem — that  of 
tiding  over  the  quiet,  lonesome  evenings 
— was  solved.  To  be  sure  much  of  this 
work  had  to  be  done  perched  up  on  the 
bed,  under  the  mosquito  bar,  for  if  the 
wind  were  not  blowing  violently,  the 
mosquitoes  drove  then  under  cover. 

And  such  pains  as  one  must  take  to 
fasten  the  bar  under  the  mattress,  with- 
out leaving  one  single  hole  or  crevice 
the  size  of  a  pin-head  or  one  or  two  of 
the    pesky   things    would  get  in  and  tor- 
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ment  one  worse  than  a  dozen  in  the 
open  air. 

Both  children  were  permitted  to  go 
over  to  prayers  at  the  mission  house  with 
the  mother,  and  both  slept  an  hour  and 
a  half  later  in  the  morning. 

What  blessed  evenings  those  were! 
There  were  long  stories  to  be  told  the 
children  about  home  in  far  away  Utah, 
the  early  history  of  the  Church  and  Bible 
and  Book  of  Mormon  stories. 

One  evening,  Allan  asked  a  question 
that  opened  a  new  field  of  story  tell- 
ing: 

"Why  do  we  make  paper-knives?" 

"To  cut  the  paper  with." 

"And  what's  paper  made  of?" 

Then  folloved  the  story  of  pulp,  rags, 
and  soaking;  the  mother  began  with  the 
strange  beautiful  story  of  the  gummy 
reeds  or  weeds  on  the  Nile;  the  long, 
hot  days  of  Egypt  and  the  great,  muddy 
river;  the  children,  dusky  and  half- 
clothed  like  the  Hawaiians  about  them; 
the  big  pyramids,  the  great  palaces  and 
the  powerful  Pharaohs;  the  priests  of  the 
Nile  with  their  learning  and  subtlty;  and 
finally,  of  the  long  strips  of  papyrus 
which  was  made  into  parchment  very 
much  indeed  as  was  the  native  "kapa" 
or  paper. 

"Mama,  I  want  to  see  the  natives 
make  some  kapa,    can't  I?"  asked  Mary. 

"We  will  see,  dear.  They  make  very 
little  indeed,  now,  for  they  only  use  it 
as  a  curiosity  to  give  away  to  the  white 
people.  But  if  I  can  hear  of  anyone  at 
work  we  will  go  and  see  him." 

Then  one  night  Mary  wanted  to  know 
how  the  cotton-cloth  she  was  making  up 
was  manufactured;  and  that  called  for  an- 
other story  of  the  cotton-fields,  and  the 
darkies  singing  sweet  songs  as  they 
picked  the  white  balls;  then  the  cotton 
gin,  the  loom,  and  factory,  all  passed  in 
review    before  the    eager    listeners,    and 


even  Tommy  kept  awake  till  nine  o'clock 
listening  to  the  fascinating  tales. 

One  morning  Mrs.  Argyle  announced 
to  the  children  that  Nalia  was  making 
some  kapa,  and  they  co\ild  get  little  Ina 
and  all  would  go  up  to  Nalia's  in  the 
afternoon  and  see  him  pound  out  the 
kapa. 

Accordingly,  about  four  o'clock,  the 
little  party  wended  their  way  out  of  the 
gates,  and  through  the  grassy  pasture 
to  the  old  grass  house  on  the  upper 
hill,  almost  the  last  genuine  native  grass 
house  on  the  plantation,  where  the  good 
old  native  man  was  slowly  pounding  out 
the  kapa. 

Elder  Alberto  stood  outside  the  hut  as 
they  approached  and  asked  them  curi- 
ously, "What  has  brought  you  so  far 
from  home.  Sister  Argyle?" 

"I  have  brought  the  children  to  see 
Nalia  make  kapa,  or  paper." 

"Good,"  answered  ihe  Elder;  "let  me 
explain  it  to  the  children,  for  I  have 
seen  lots  of  it  made." 

The  mother  was  glad  to  have  such  ex- 
cellent assistance,  and  followed  the  Elder 
to  the  rear  of  the  hut,  where  an  elderly 
man  sat  under  a  tree,  squatted  on  the 
grass,  pounding  something  on  a  big 
log. 

The  children  gathered  around  the 
Elder  while  he  explained  to  them  the 
manufacture  of  cloth,  or  kapa.  In  a 
pool  of  water  lay  a  lot  of  bark  soaking. 
It  had  been  there  for  several  days  and 
was  now  soft  and  pliable.  Elder  Alberto 
picked  up  a  piece  about  two  feet  long 
and  six  inches  wide.  This,  he  said,  was 
the  wauki  bark;  then  he  led  them  to  the 
old  native  man  who  sat  under  a  koa  tree 
pounding,  pounding,  pounding.  On  a 
short,  heavy  block  of  wood  lay  a  number 
of  these  pieces  of  wauki  bark  partly 
pressed  together  by  the  old  man's  pound- 
ing,   and    the    Elder    showed    them    the 
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different  layers  of  the  bark,  six  or  eight, 
which  had  been  laid  one  on  top  of  the 
other  as  they  were  pounded  out  with  the 
mallet. 

The  mallet  which  he  used  was  made 
of  iron  wood,  about  two  inches  square, 
each  side  cut  in  various  patterns.  These 
patterns  were  geometrically  designed  and 
surprisingly  regular  and  beautiful.  The 
wood  was  kauila,  the  hammer  being 
about  eighteen  inches  long,  with  one 
end  whittled  down  small  enough  so  that 
the  hand  could  grasp  it. 

"Look,  little  ones,"  said  the  Elder, 
"how  the  pattern  in  the  hammer  leaves 
its  impress  upon  the  bark.  This  bark 
now  is  thick  and  only  about  two  feet 
square,  but  Nalia  pounds  patiently  for  a 
long  time,  keeping  the  bark  damp  and 
it  gradually  spreads  out  until  the  kapa 
or  quilt  is  sometimes  six  feet  square. 
It  is  pounded  out  on  the  same  principle 
that  gold  is  beaten  out." 

"Now  let  me  show  you  the  dye.  Do 
you  see  this  black,  inky  stuff?  It  is 
made  from  charcoal,  and  stains  the  kapa 
to  a  grey.  There  is  also  a  plant  which 
produces  a  yellow  color  and  another  one 
which  gives  a  faint  red.  These  are  the 
original  colors  used  by  the  natives." 

Here  Nalia  arose,  and  offered  to  show 
the  children  some  ancient  specimens  of 
kapa.  Three  or  four  large  quilts,  one 
of  a  slate  color,  one  pink,  and  several 
yellow  ones  were  exposed.  He  also 
showed  them  three  new  ones  he  had  just 
made.  One  was  a  bright  purple,  one  a 
brilliant  red,  and  one  blue.  For  these 
his  wife  had  bought  some  Diamond  dye 
coloring  at  the  little  store,  and  with  the 
singular  contrariety  of  human  nature 
both  seemed  very  much  prouder  of  the 
gaudy-looking,  brilliant-hued  modern 
travesty  industry  than  they  were  of  the 
genuine  native  dyes. 

After  the  children  had  thoroughly  ex- 


amined all  the  details  of  the  kapa- 
making  the  Elder  took  them  outside  and 
called  their  attention  to  the  little  grass 
hut  which  was  the  last  of  its  kind  at 
Laie.  He  told  them  how  easily  and 
quickly  the  grass  was  gathered  and 
thatched  into  the  house  which  they  saw; 
and  this  was  indeed  the  only  form  of 
shelter  which  the  natives  used  before 
the  advent  of  the  white  man.  He  ex- 
plained how  absolutely  water  tight  these 
huts  could  be  made. 

"And  air  tight  also,"  remarked  Mama 
Argyle.  "  When  the  door  has  been  shut 
all  night  they  are  exceedingly  close 
smelling  places." 

Bidding    goodby    to    the  Elder,  Mama 


HAWAIIAN    GRASS    HOUSE. 

and  the  children  sauntered  over  to  the 
mill  and  then  homeward  through  the 
deepening  shades  of  twilight. 

"Mama,"  said  Mary,  "let  me  ask  you 
one  question,  will  you,  please?" 

"You  may  ask  twenty  of  them  if  you 
want  to,"  said  Mama  Argyle,  who  knew 
the  little  girl's  aptitude  in  that  direction. 

"Well,  Mama,  what  did  the  natives 
make  kapa  for?" 

"Why,  my  child  I  ttiought  you  under- 
stood that.  They  made  their  skirts  of 
the  kapa  and  made  kapa  quilts  to  cover 
them  at  night. " 

"Well,     Mama,    what    did    they    need 
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skirts  for  when  you  told  us  the  natives 
never  wore  clothing?" 

"My  dear,  they  wore  these  skirts  for 
ornament  and  not  for  covering.  They 
would  make  them  of  bright  colored  kapa, 
and  wear  them  on  feast  days  and  holi- 
days. " 

"Well  but,  Mama,"  persisted  the  little 
girl,  "you  said  that  the  rain  would  spoil 
the  kapa  and  if  they  got  wet  they  would 
melt,  and  I  don't  see  how  the  natives 
could  have  worn  these  skirts  when  it 
rains  so  much  here  all  the  time." 

"That  is  the  funny  part,  dear  little 
girl;  they  would  wear  these  pretty  skirts 
when  the  sun  shone  but  the  moment  it 
rained  they  ran  in  and  took  them  off. 
The  native  men  wore  them  for  'malus' 
strapped  about  their  loins." 

"Mama,"  asked  Mary,  "did  they  make 
quilts  of  them  just  for  ornaments?" 

"Ob,  no  Mary,  they  used  them  for 
warmth;  for,  sometimes,  as  you  know, 
in  the  winter  months  when  it  has  been 
storming  several  days,  and  the  air  is 
cool  and  damp,  a  quilt  at  night  is  a 
very  desirable  thing." 

"Well,  but  Mama,  how  could  they 
make  a  quilt  out  of  paper?" 

"Paper  is  very  warm,  my  child,  some 
of  the  warmest  of  covering  can  be  made 
from  paper,  and  several  thicknesses  of 
this  kapa  made  a  very  comfortable  bed 
quilt." 

"Isn't  that  funny,  Mama,  you  say 
things  are  as  thin  as  paper,  and  yet  you 
say  how  warm  paper  is?" 

"That  is  the  way  it  is  in  this  world 
child.     Life  is  full  of  inconsistencies." 

"What  are  inconsistencies?"  asked 
Mary. 

"Things  that  are  at  cross-purposes 
in  life  or  in  people.  Do  you  remember 
the  story  Mama  read  to  you  from  yl'^sop's 
fables  about  a  man  who  blew  hot  and 
cold  with  the  same  breath?" 


"Yes,"  said  Mary,  "I  do;  and  it 
seems  so  funny  to  think  he  could  blow 
and  make  his  broth  cool,  and  blow  and 
make  his  hands  warm.  I  just  wanted 
to  know  then  when  you  read  it  why  he 
could  do  that." 

"I  am  glad  to  tell  my  little  girl,  for 
in  this  life  there  are  many  things  that 
seem  inconsistent  and  trying,  when  they 
are  not  truly  so;  and  I  want  my  little 
girl  to  learn  to  ask  the  reason  why  for 
everything.  In  the  winter  when  the 
atmosphere  about  you  is  chilled,  the 
breath  which  comes  from  your  mouth  is 
warm,  as  warm  as  the  blood  in  your 
body,  and  you  can  blow  your  warm 
breath  on  your  chilled  hands  and  it  will 
relieve  the  discomfort;  but  when  \  ou 
blow  your  soup  to  make  it  cool  it  is  a 
different  thing.  You  blow  it  to  stir  the 
soup  back  and  forth  so  that  the  cold  air 
may  get  to  all  parts  of  the  soup." 

"And  is  that  the  way  the  paper  is  thin 
and  yet  warm?" 

"Hardly  so,  my  child;  even  if  the 
paper  is  thin,  the  fibre  is  very  close 
together,  and  is  very  compact,  which 
prevents  the  air  from  passing  through; 
and  the  heat  of  your  body  is  thus  re- 
tained under  the  paper  and  the  cold  is 
kept  away  from  it." 

The  little  girl  did  not  understand  all 
this,  but  she  gathered  enough  to  satisfy 
her  curiosity  and  also  to  encourage 
further  study  in  that  direction  when  she 
grew  older. 

It  was  evening  when  they  reached 
their  little  home  on  the  hillside.  The 
crickets  sang  under  the  thin  blades  of 
grass  about  them;  the  stars  shone  as 
they  only  can  shine  in  tropical  skies; 
the  sea  with  its  plaintive  complaint, 
sent  through  the  air  a  rythmic  reminder 
of    far    away   Utah! 

Homespun. 

ITO     UK   CONTINUKD.) 
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Our  Little  Tolk$. 


A   PECULIAR   WEAPON. 


There  are  guns  made  for  modern  war- 
fare that  will  shoot  a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles  in  a  direct  line,  and  they  are  power- 
ful enough  to  make  a  hole  through  solid 
steel  a  foot  thick.  Others  made  for  rap- 
id firing  will  discharge  nine  hundred 
shots  in  one  minute.  These  weapons 
are  the  late  inventions  of  civilized  men. 
The  uncivilized  natives  of  Australia 
many  years  ago   invented  a  weapon  that 


is  in  some  respects  perhaps  as  wonderful 
as  any  of  these  modern  guns.  While 
not  so  powerful  as  these  guns  it  has  a  pe- 
culiarity that  they  do  not  possess.  Be- 
sides being  used  for  striking  objects  in 
sight,  it  can  be  hurled  around  a  corner, 
so  that  a  wall  affords  no  protection  from 
it;  and  what  is  further  remarkable  the 
weapon  will  return  of  itself  to  the 
thrower. 

This  peculiar  missile,  called  a  boom- 
erang, is  not  known  to  have  been  used 
except  by  the  native  Australians.  It  is 
a  simple  piece  of  workmanstiip,  being 
nothing  more  than  a  crooked  piece  of 
hard  wood,  measuring    from    two    and  a 


half  to  two  and  three-quarters  feet  in 
length  and  two   inches   in  width. 

The  shape  of  the  stick  and  the  method 
of  using  it  may  be  seen  in  the  accompany- 
ing picture;  but  to  get  an  idea  of  its 
wonderful  powers  a  further  description 
of  its  construction  and  use  must  be  had. 
Simple  as  the  weapon  appears  it  requires 
a  skillful  workman  to  make  it  just  right 
in  shape  and  proportion,  and  it  often 
takes  the  manufacturer  several  days 
with  the  rude  tools  he  has  to  complete 
one.  The  under  side  of  the  boomerang 
is  flat  while  the  upper  surface  is  rounded, 
and  both  ends  are  pointed.  The  various 
styles  of  the  weapon  are  all  alike  in 
general  form,  though  some  are  curved 
more  than  others,  and  sometimes  they 
are  ornamented  with  carvings  in  the  sur- 
face. 

To  throw  the  boomerang  and  strike 
the  object  aimed  at  requires  much  prac- 
tice. In  the  hands  of  one  who  is 
unskilled  in  its  use  the  stick  of  wood 
is  almost  useless  as  a  weapon,  but  the 
practiced  native  can  perform  wonders 
with  it.  It  is  thrown  with  a  quick  jerk 
of  the  arm,  and  with  great  force.  As 
soon  as  released  from  the  hand  it  whirls 
around  rapidly  as  it  travels.  The  ex- 
pert thrower  can  strike  an  object  or 
mark  on  the  ground  at  forty  yards  dis- 
stance  and  cause  the  boomerang  to  re- 
turn to  him  witfiout  stopping  in  its  flight; 
or,  by  directing  it  higher  in  the  air, 
he  can  hurl  it  a  still  greater  distance 
and  it  will  return  to  his  feet.  If  he 
is  in  pursuit  of  a  kangaroo  or  other 
animal  and  a  tree  or  other  object  is  in 
his  way  he  can  throw  around  the  ob- 
struction and  strike  the  animal.  If  it  is 
not  convenient  to  strike  a  point  behind 
a  tree  by  curving  the  weapon  around 
from  the  side  the  skilled  Australian  can 
cast  the  boomerang  over  the  tree  and 
cause  it  to  curve  downwards  and  hit  the 
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mark.  Another  feat  that  can  be  per- 
formed with  this  instrument  is  that  of 
hurling  it  completely  around  a  house. 
The  force  with  which  the  natives  of 
Australia  can  hurl  the  boomerang  is 
sufficient  to  kill  a  kangaroo  or  a  good 
sized  dog  with  one  blow. 

The  principle;  upon  whirh  the  boom- 
erang can  be  made  to  perform  such 
wonderful  curves  in  its  flight  may  be 
illustrated  in  a  simple  way.  Take  a 
disc  of  tin  or  a  piece  of  stiff  cardboard 
and  give  it  a  toss  into  the  air  with  the 
thumb  and  forefinger,  and  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  disc  darts  from  its 
direct  course,  turning  to  the  right  or 
left,  or  perhaps  rising  or  descending 
suddenly.  The  skillful  thrower  of  the 
boomerang  has  by  long  practice  learned 
to  cast  the  missile  in  such  a  way  that  it 
will  perform  a  curve  in  the  direction  he 
desires,  so  that  it  is  completely  within 
his  control. 


FOR  THE  LETTER=BOX. 


Apia,  Samoa. 
Dear  Ltttle  Letter-Box:  I  am  11 
years  old.  I  live  at  Tuasive,  Samoa.  The 
Mormon  Elders  have  school  here.  My 
Papa  came  over  to  Upolu  to  work,  and 
Mama  and  my  brother  and  I  came  with 
him.  There  is  a  war  here  now.  One 
day  the  man-of-war  came  down  where  we 
were.  Some  of  the  natives  got  after  my 
Papa  and  tried  to  kill  him.  He  got  in 
a  little  boat.  I  was  with  him.  There 
were  six  natives  shooting  at  us  all  the 
time.  I  steered  the  boat  and  my  Papa 
rowed.  When  they  found  we  were  get- 
ting away,  they  got  into  canoes  and  came 
after  us,  and  kept  shooting  all  the  time. 
I  asked  my  Papa  what  I  should  do  if  he 
got  killed.  He  said  that  if  anything  did 
happen  to  steer  for   the  man-of-war;  but 


he  said  to  have  faith  in  the  Lord  and  He 
would  not  let  us  get  hurt.  We  put  up 
the  sail  and  sailed  away  from  them,  and 
there  was  not  a  bullet  hit  us  or  our  boat. 
We  went  on  board  the  man-of-war.  The 
Lord  saved  us,  and  we  feel  to  thank  Him. 

We  have  Sunday  School  here.  I  have 
one  little  brother  in  America.  He  lives 
with  Brother  Kippen.  We  all  want  to  go 
there  some  day.  My  Grandpa  and  some 
of  the  folks  are  going  now. 

Good-by.  Your  brother, 

Jolmnie  Kentson. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Dear  Letter-Box:  What  a  week  of 
holidays  we  have  had!  I  was  with  the 
Lowell  School  on  the  north  side  of  South 
Temple  Street, when  Rear-Admiral  Schley 
passed.  He  passed  close  by  me,  and  I 
yelled.  He  looked  at  me  and  I  yelled 
again,  then  he  touched  hishat  and  bowed, 
and  passed  on.  That  was  Monday,  May 
29th.  On  Tuesday  we  had  a  holiday  as 
it  was  Decoration  Da}',  and  we  gave  away 
many  flowers.  On  June  1st  I  went  to  the 
lake  as  it  was  President  Brigham 
Young's  birthday.  A  sail  in  Brother 
Merrill's  boat  was  enjoyed  very  much  b}' 
my  brother  and  me.  Among  the  many 
things  we  have  here  in  the  mountains  to 
be  thankful  for,  I  think  one  of  the  best 
is  the  once  vast  inland  sea,  now  known 
as  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  which  affords  a 
good  yachting  place,  and  the  finest  bath- 
ing, perhaps,  in  the  world. 

Heber   G.  Ricliards,  age  jj. 


Randolph,  Utah. 
Dear  Letter-Box:  I  like  the  Juve- 
nile very  much,  especially  the  letters  by 
the  children.  I  go  to  Religion  Class 
Primary,  Sunday  and  day  school.  I  am 
ten  years  old,  and  am  in  the  third  reader. 
On  Decoration  Day  our  school  had  a 
holiday.      In    the    morning    the    Sunday 
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School  had  a  program  at  the  meeting 
house,  at  11  o'clock.  At  12  o'clock  we 
were  formed  in  line  and  marched  up  to 
the  grave  yard,  and  decorated  the  graves. 
I  have  one  brother.  He  is  five  years  old, 
and  his  name  is  George.  1  know  that  the 
Lord  hears  and  answers  our  prayers. 

Myrtle  South. 


Woodruff,  Arizona. 
Dear  Letter-Box:  We  have  wanted 
to  write  to  you  for  a  long  time.  Our 
school  is  out  now, until  next  winter.  There 
are  five  brothers  and  five  sisters  of  us. 
We  have  no  father,  but  our  dear  mother 
teaches  us  to  be  good,  and  our  kind 
Heavenly  Father  hears  and  answers  our 
prayers.  Our  Primary  is  going  to  have 
a  nice  time  on  the  first  of  June.  We 
love  to  read  the  little  letters,  and  send 
our  love  to  all  the  little  folks. 

Ethel  Gardner,  age  8. 

Ruth    Gardner,  age  6. 


Farmington,  Utah. 
Dear  Letter-Box.  This  is  the  second 
time  I  have  written  to  the  Juvenile^- 
the  first  time  my  letter  did  not  appear, 
but  1  hope  it  will  this  time.  We  take 
the  Juvenile  Instructor,  and  I  like  to 
read  the  letters  and  stories  printed  there. 
I  go  to  Sunday  School  and  am  in  the 
first  intermediate  grade.  On  June  1st 
the  Primary  is  going  to  have  an  ice  cream 
party.  Our  school  stopped  on  the  5th  of 
May.  I  was  promoted  in  the  fifth  grade. 
Emily  Smith,  age  ii. 


Orangeville,  Emery  Co. 
Dear  Letter-Box:  I  received  my 
Juvenile  Instructor  last  night,  directed 
in  my  own  name;  and  now  I  will  tell  you 
how  I  am  going  to  pay  for  it  my  own 
self.  Mama  is  going  to  let  me  set  a  hen, 
and  all  the  chickens  she  raises  will  be 
mine.      I  am  to  care  for  them  and  when 


they  are  grown,  then  I  will  sell  them  tO' 
pay  for  mj'  paper.  If  I  don't  make 
enough  with  my  chickens  I  will  make  up 
the  rest  with  some  money  which  my 
papa  gave  me  and  with  which  I  bought 
me  a  rabbit  and  I  will  make  the  rest  from 
the  rabits  I   sell. 

Orlo  Devere  Childs,  age  10. 


PRAISES  TO  GOD. 


God  made  fhe  pretty  flowers, 

That  I  delight  to  see; 
He  made  the  lucious  fruit 

To  grow  upon  the  tree. 

He  made  the  grass  to  grow 

In  plenty  everywhere; 
The  leaves  upon  the  trees 

Receive  His  constant  care. 

The  little  birds  that  sing 

So  sweetly  all  day  long 
Received  their  gift  from  Him, 

And  praise  Him  with  a  song. 

And  all  the  sights  I  see 

Which  gave  me  such  delight. 

From  God  my  Father  comes; 
He  gave  me  sense  of  sight. 

And  all  the  sweetest  sounds 

That  captivate  my  ear, 
Are  gifts  that  com  e  from  Him; 

He  gave  me  ears  to  hear. 

And  all  the  food  I  eat 

His  bounty  caused  to  be, 
And  every  day  and  night 

He  watches  over  me. 

And  shall  I  then  forget 
To  thank  Him  for  His  care? 

For  all  His  gifts  so  free 
Abounding  everywhere? 

Shall  I  forget  to  pray- — 
Neglect  my  voice  to  raise — 

While  all  creation  joins 

To  give  Him  ceaseless  praise? 

O  no,  I'll  humbly  bow 

Each  morning  and  each  night, 
And  thank  Him  for  my  life, 

And  all  its  sweet  delight. 

5.  C.    mi t son. 


IF  TH  E  sewers  of  a  dwelling  are  faultyi 
or  get  clogged,  it  soon  becomes  so 
foul  that  life  is  not  safe  in  it.  That 
is  just  what  happens  to  you  when  the 
Liver  or  Kidneys  fail  in  their  work.  The 
first  little  signs  are  backache,  poor 
appetite,  changes  in  urine  and  some- 
times bowel  troubles  and  dropsical 
swellings.  Do  not  neglect  any  of  these; 
deadly  disorders  may  follow — STOP 
the  mischief  in  time,  use 

Dr  J.H.Mc  Lean's 

liver&KidneyBfllni 

which  is  sure  to  bring  speedy  relief  and 
finally  a  permanent  cure.  At  druggists, 
Si.oo  per  bottle. 

THE  DR.  J.  H.  MCLEAN  MEDICINE  CO. 
ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

SPECIKL     OF=FeR. 

After  the  close  of  the  breeding 
aeason,  May  twentieth,  I  will  fill 
orders  for  e^KS  from  my  best  pens. 
Prize  Winning  B.irred  Plt- 
Mo[  TH  Rocks  at  One  Half  regu- 
lar price  for  a  limited  time  only. 
Orders  filled  in  rotation.  MRS. 
F.  GODDAED,  318  South  West 
Temple  Street,  Su't  I^ake  City. 

SALT   LAKE 


W.  3.  RIERCE, 


VINUFtCTURER 


186  N.  Street, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 


IMPORTEHS  OF 

Scotch,  Swedish  p,^' 
American  Granite. 


American 
and  Italian  Marble. 

Finished  Mounts  and  Headstones  Always  on 

Hand  at   Lowest  Prices.      Designs 

feiit  on   application. 

C.  0.  JOHNSON,   -   -   Proprietor. 

Lowest  Prices  Vonsistent  with  Good  Work. 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES, 

Sebool.   Chupeh,   OpePa      pUPj^ITtJf^E 
SALT    LAKE   CITY,    -     UTAH. 

-WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


State  of  Ohio.  City  of  Toledo,  j 
Lucas  County,  ) 

Frank  .J.  Cheney  maljes  oath  that  he  is  the  senior 
partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney'  &  Co.,  doing  busi- 
ne-iis  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and  State  afore- 
said, and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the  sum  of  O.NE  HtJN- 
DRED  DOLLARS  tor  each  and  every  caso  of  Catarrah 
that  cannot  be  cured  by  the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh 

CURF. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 
Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  presence, 
this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 
,  .^-^  ,  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

J  seal  j  Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally  and  acts 
directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.    Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &.  CO.,  Toledo,  O, 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


K66P  Money  ai  Home 


By  Insuring  in  the 


HOME 
FIRE 
-  UTAH 

HEBEt^  J.  GHAllT  St  CO., 


Gencfal  Agents. 


(When  writing    please    mention  this  papar. ) 


CLEANLINESS   IS   NEXT   TO   GODLINESS. 


Are  you  going  to  a  doctor  this  ConforMioe  ? 
Have  you  some  Acute, 
Chronic  or  Private  Disease? 

Zbc  Salt  Xafte 
Ibot  Sprinos 
Sanitarium  •  •  « 

OflFer  you  reliable  services  and  Free 
Consultation. 


TWO  LONG  POOLS,  a*  J^ 


Private  Plunges 

ana  Cub  Batb$.  «  «  « 

The  Baths  are  Recommended 
by  all  the  Leading  Phys- 
icians of  the  city. 

9  9  9 
Everything  First-Class  and  run  in  a  Genteel 
Manner.  The  Ladies  Hair  Dressing  and  Massage 
Department  is  Superior  in  its  appointments.  Mrs. 
Albrich,  the  Matron,  gives  Massage  Steam  and 
Electric  Baths.  Swimming  Lessons  for  Ladies 
and  Children.  Russian  Baths  and  Massage  for 
Men.  The  Towels  and  Suits  are  washed  by  the 
Bmpire  Steam  Laundry. 


We  cure  Stomach,  Liver,  Kidney,  Bowel  and 
Bladder  troubles ;  Diseases  of  Men  and  Women ; 
Rheumatism,  Paralysis,  Nervous  Prostration,  and 
make  a  specialty  of  Whiskey,  Morphine,  Cocaine 
and  Tobacco  Habits. 


Our  building  and  office  is  at 

52-54  W.  Third  South  Street, 

Salt  -ake  City, 

0.  W.  HRRVCY,  n.  D., 

Superintendent. 


UUh. 


Save  your  Money  and    when   you    get  a 
dollar,  deposit  it  with 

Zrori^S  SaVYi-iSs  Bank 

TRUST 
-'^    COnPANY. 


We  pay  4  per  cent,  interest  on  Saving 

Deposits  in  any  amount,  from  one  dollar 

to  thousands.    Write  for  any  information 

desired. 

Wii,FORD  Woodruff,       George  M.  Cannom, 

President.  Cashier. 


WEDDING  INVITATIONS. 


In  all  the  newest  styles  and 
shape-,  }ou  will  find  here,  as 
well  as  Hurd's  and  Crane's  fine 
stationery  for  social  correspon- 
dence, in  the  most  exquisite 
colors  and  texture. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices  of  our  Wedding  Goods 
and  Fine  Stationery. 

Geo.  Q.  Cannon  &  Sons  Co., 


11  &  13  MAIN  ST., 


SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


(Whan  writing    please    meation  this  paper.) 


A^BIGAITRAGIIQN] 

FOR — 

MONDAY, 
TUESDAY  A1.D 
WEDNESDAY 

We  bave  68  pairs  of  those  $5.00  Foster 
bicycle  boots,  left  from  the  snap  Davis 
picked  up  in  Chicago.  They  go  at  $2.35 
a  pair. 

Stock  No.  318  Foster's  regular  $5.00 
boot,  tan  vici  kid,  3  buckles,  15  inch 
Scotch  top,  at  $3.95. 

Stock  No.  312,  same  boot  in  black,  at 
$3.95. 

Stock  No.  321,  Foster,  1  buckle,  tan 
vici  kid,  10  inch  Scotch  top,  regular  $3.50 
boot,  at  $2.95. 

COME  AND  SEE   COSTS  YOO  NOTHING  TO  LOOK. 


PEOPLE'S 
FAVORITE 


LHAVB  SALT  LAKE  OITT: 

"The  Overland  Limited"  for  Chloago,  St. 
Paul,  St  Loula,  Omaha,  KaneaB  City, 
Denver  and  Park  City 7  00  a.  m 

"The  Atlantic  Express"  for  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City 
and   Denver  6  40  p.  m 

ABBiyn  SALT  LAKH  CITY: 

"The  Overland  Limited"  from  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City, 
Denver  and  Park  City  8  05  p.m 

"The  Pacific  Express"  from  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City 
and  Denver 8  30  a.  m 


Glty  Ticket  Office  201  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Telephone  No.  6«6. 

Only  one  night  on  the  road  to  Omaha,  two  nlghti 
to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Other  lines  one  night  ad- 
ditional. 

The  Union  Pacific  Is  the  only  line  through  to  above 
points  without  change  of  oars,  and  the  only  lint 
operating  Buffet  Smoking  and  Library  Cars  and 
Pullman  Dining  Cars,  with  11  and  12  hours  quickest 
time  to  Mo.  Rlv,  and  Chicago  respectively. 

H,  M.  OLAY.  General  Agent. 


THE 

AMERICAN 

LINE. 


FAST  EXPRESS  SERVICE. 

NEW  YORK-  SOUTHAMPTON  -  (ZTJ 


Sailing  WEDNESDAY  at  10  a.m. 

Returning,     Sail     SATURDAYS 

oalling  at  Cherbourg  same  day 


Philadelphia  -  Liverpool 

Sailing  SATURDAYS. 
Steamers  of  this  service  carry  only  Second  Cabin  and" 
Steerage  Passengers. 


THE 

RED  STAR 

LINE. 


New  York-Antwerp 

Sailing  WEDNESDAYS  at  Noon. 
BCLQIUri, 

One  of  the  Shortest.    SVVITZCIJLT^MD, 
Cheapest,     Best    HOLU^ND, 

Houtes  to.  ..     The  RHYNC, 

rRANCrrt^lTTXLY.  I- 


INTERNATIONAL    NAVIGATION    CO.,      Chicago,  ill 


W.  C.  SPENCE,    Agent, 


SALT    LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 


sjoi^r;:,Booi\  op  (T)oi^(T)Of( 


By  Elder  George  Reynolds. 
Second  Edition.    Revised  by  the  Author. 

Cloth  embossed,   $1.50.     Full  leather,   $2.00.     Full  leather,  gilt  edges,  $2.50 

Send  Orders  to  GEORGE  Q.  CANNON   &   SONS  CO.,  Salt  Lake  Qty,  Utah. 
'Wheo  writiag    please    mention  tliis  paper. 


A  STRONG  COMBINATION 


B\JT     NOT    75    THV/ST. 

Planet  Jr.,  and  Havana  Drills  to  Plant  with, 
Deere  and  Planet  Jr.   Cultivators  to   Till  with, 
Champion  Mowers  and  Havesters  to  Reap  with, 
J.  I.  Case  Threshers  to  Thresh  with, 
Stewart  Ranges  and  Cook  Stoves  to  Cook  with. 

WB  SOW. 
WE   NURTURE. 
WE   NIATURE- 
WE  THRESH. 
WE   COOK. 

From  Garden  to  Dressingr  Soom  with  Complete  iEquipment. 


CO=OP.  WAGON  &  riACHINE  CO., 


GHO.    T.   ODELtLt.    Gen'l   OQgp. 


Scenic  1ine°^™^  World 


■DENVERani. 
RIO  GRANDE 
RAILROAD. 


THE  POPULAR  THROUGH 
CAR  LINE  FROM  THE  nu» 


NORTHWEST 


...TO  ALL  POINTS 


East 


a  F.  NEVINS.  G.n«ril  Ageni  S.  K.  HOOPER.  G.  P.  &  T.  A 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH.  DENVER,  COUX 


NEW   DINING  CAR  SERVICE. 

Effective  June  1st  the-  Rio  Grande  Western  Railway  began  operating  its  new 
dining  cars,  serving  all  meals  on  all  its  through  trains.  The  arrangement  includes 
No.  2  leaving  Ogden  at  7:30  a.  m.  and  Salt  Lake  City  at  8:30  a.  m;  also  No.  4 
leaving  Ogden  at  6:35  p.  m.  and  Salt  Lake  City  at  7:40  p.  m.  The  west-bound 
through  trains,  both  morning  and  night,  will  also  carry  diners.  The  cuisine  is  as 
perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  Service,  a  la  carte — so  that  you  can  have  your 
"coffee  and  rolls"  for  breakfast  or  you  can  select  from  a  menu  as  elaborate  and 
complete  as  the  market  of  Utah  can  supply. 

(When  writing    please    mention  this  paper.) 


Geo.  Q.  Gannon  &  Sons 

Gomoano, 


¥ 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR     ^    ^    j« 


ALL   CHURCH    PUBLICATIONS. 


Sunday   School,  M.  I.  A.  and   Primary  All  our  Books  are  Well  Printed  on  Good 

Association  Supplies  Always  Paper  and   are  Strongfly  and 

jf-     in  Stock.     J*  Neatly  Bound. 


WRITE    FOR    CATALOGUE    AND    PRICE    LIST. 
NEXT  DOOR  NORTH  OF  Z.  C.  M.  I.  11  and  13  MAIN  STREET. 


DflYN&S  MUSIC  GOMFflNY. 

Successors  to  DAYNES  &  COALTER. 

■*¥?     THE     L.BnOINC     TU^USIO     DEKLERS.     -^l+e- 

CHICKEBING,        ~\  Special  Attention  given  to  ESTEY'  \ 

FISHER  and  I  PUHOS.  ^^'^  Orders.  and  I  ORGANS. 

STERLING  j  CTTTALCXjUC  TREE.  STERLING  ) 

jt  Publishers  of  L.  D.  S.  Anthem  Book.  J^ 


J.  J.  DAYNES,  Jr.,  Manager.   P.  0.  Box  1090. 


EVERYTHING  KNOWN  IN  MUSIC. 


Iff i^7> 


r.ANNON'S  BOOK  SIQRE 


LARGE 

[ij*^      ASSORTMENT 


1113  MAIN  STREET 

HAMMOCKS 


JUST  ARRIVED. 
NtW  DESIGNS. 

Elegant  Goods  at  Popular  Prices 


'4 


Geo. Q.  Gannons  Sons  Co. . 

11-13    OlAiri    8TREHT, 

SALiT    LRKH    GIT/. 


■-W'«k  «^ 


T  NBftOTO.W,V« 


fluiomaiic 

B1U6  FlaiiiG  Oil  Sim 


THE  BEST  OIL  STOVE  EVER  MADE. 


NO  WICK  to  trim  or  adjust, 

NO  VALVE  to  open  or  close,  or  to  leak  or  clog. 

NO  SOLDERED  or  Leaky  Joints  near  the  burner. 

PRICES    FROM    $8. 


NO  DANGER-Nothlng  to  Explode 
NO  SOOT  or  smoke.    . 
BLUE  FLAME,  intensely  hot. 


UP. 


H.  DINWOODEY  FURNITDRE  COMPANY, 


SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  UTAH. 


Z.  Q.  M-  T. 


It  ii  well   kaowa    that    thii  famowi   laititutiea  wm 
otigimMj    organisad    for    the    inportation  of 


S^^fa!  fA^rz^Ar\diA^ 


Growing  continuoualy,  it  ii  now  the  moat  raliabla 
place  in  Utah  for  the  purcbaiar  of  Dreia  and  Dtj 
Gooda,  Notionf,  Wraps  and  Garments,  Boots,  Shoea 
and  Clothing,  Carpets  and  Wall  Paper,  Groceries, 
Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery,  Glati, 
Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  etc.,  whether  the 
intent  be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  OR  RETAIL. 


Iain  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utib. 


T.  G.  WEBBER,  SnperliteideBt. 


DOES  IT  flPPE/lL,  TO  YOU! 


The  price  of  an  article  should  not  appeal  to 
you  so'much  as  the  quality.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
buy  a  cheap  article  of  food  merely  to  save  money. 
It  is  advisable  though  to  get  a  iirst-class  article 
when  you  can  get  it  at  a  low  price.  You  are  sure 
to  have  satisfaction  if  you  buy  our  THREE 
CROWN  BAKING  POWDER.  It  is  made  for 
high  quality  and  is  sold  for  low  prices.  When 
you  get  a  can  you  get  an  excellent  article  for  kit- 
chen use.  One  can  will  convince  you  of  the 
merit — continual  use  makes  you  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  this  brand.  ft 


THREE  CROWN  BAKING  PC  ^DER  is  sold 
and  guaranteed  by  all  grocers  at  following  prices: 

5  02.  cans,  JOc,    8  02.  cans,  1 5c, 
i2  02.  cans,  20c,  J 6  02.  cans,  25c. 


HEWLETT  BROS.  GO..  ■  Sail  LaK6  6IE 

[WHKN  WKITINO   PLKASK  UENTIOH  THIS  PAPKK.] 


